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escrinion of CALDER CASTLE. 

At (or Cawdor) the 
seat, in Scoland, of Lord Caw- 
cor, 1s a peace at very high antic par 
gave, the 1th century, to the 
culty Macbeth, his second tile of 
thane of Cawdor 5 and a very an- 
cent oaken bed of curious constrec- 
tion as still shawn, as being that im 
which the cood end imnocent king 
Duncan was murdered ; this fact, how- 
rn may adinit of being questioned, 
Ince It seems sei icelv to be 2s yet 
escertaln ed, from the very meagre 
ANO'W) edy e ot the times, where Mac- 
veth himself was slain. Calder castle 
ars the marks of having formerly 
Leen of ‘great strength : the tower is 
very ancteit, and its walls of imimense 
ickne ss, arched at top, and surround- 
‘with battlements. the later 

| \itions ns are of very considerable ai 
ba vault, or cellar, 1S, 
Lae Ml, a very singular thorn tree, 
large size, which eTOWS wholly 


thin ‘the W alle of the | house, the at rch 
“top, over ity bemg complete and per- 
"e cts and this uncommen circumstance 
“the subject of many romantic fic- 
(aroughout the neighbourhood. 

more recent pe riod, 

atlorded a retreat fora fortnight to 
ord Lovat, who fied to it after the 


vattle of Culladen: the place of his 


this cas- 


roncealment iS still shewn near the 
“PO: a stair, and behind a chimney 5 
“nd a although his pursuers had the most 
Posttive | nformation of his being In 


Castle, ane In consequence made 


arches for him, yet he remain. 


ed undiscovered. Indeed it is even 
pretended that they actually saw him 
on the top of the castle, one day, tho’ 
this seems scarcely credible, 

‘Phe castle is surrounded by a large 


wood, which, with a rivulet that runs 


through it, affords most delightful and 
romantic scenery. It ts situated about 
a mile to the south-east of the town 
of Nairn. 


TTiats on the Introduction of 
in of Tra, asa Dever: 
as a beverage, possesses 

qualities which may operate as 
inducements for its general adoption 
in this country. Indeed, it is strange, 

considering Its superiority, that the a- 

doption ot it, in the place of tea, has 

not already been carried imto etlect. 

If we allow to physicians thai intlu- 

ence which they are supposed io have, 

in direcling our conduct in regard to 
diet, it pays no compliment to therr 
earnesiness, to say, that tea has hi- 
th erto supplanted coffee as a necessary 
ot lite. 

All hough, like every other specics 
of food, coifvee, when taken immoder- 


? 
ately, has very pernicious and pecu- 


liar eciects iL Is superior to tea, in 
penv particulars. subtle oil that 
useful in rarifying the blood, and in 


slimulating 4 the solids coflee also plio- 
motes divest On, and is esteemed tor 


strengthening the stom: ach, us well as 


a gentle diuretic. ‘Pea, no douut, pos- 
cesses its us¢s, but ity all are 
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many; and these are heightened by 
the immoderate heat of the infusion.— 
Ladeed, with tea-drinkers, it is a rule, 
that the cea shall be drunk as warm as 
it can possibly be swallowed. ‘Phe ill 
consequences of hot liquids are obvi- 
ous, wad have been recently attested 
by the epimion of an Inge hy si- 
cian: he ou serves, of individual ts whose 

system of dict In soups, gruels, 
wad teas, that the stomach is seddencd 
in the same manner as a washing-wo- 
man’s hand is by a habit of tepid ab- 
lution. On 
Dr Buchan are explicit and decided : 
he avers, that “ “Pea will induce a to- 
“tal change of constitution in the 
* people of this country. Indeed it 
has gone a great way towards a 
that evi already A debility, 
na consequent irritability 
are become so common, that 
not only women, but even men, are 
aflected with them.” ‘hese evils. 
aided by the dreadful effects of a too 
common disease, have almost fully re- 
slised the propricite sentence ot Dr 
Buchan. ‘That change of consiitution 
aided by a 


mous pe 


9 
casual irregularity of the 
weather, sometimes presents to medi- 
cal skill such anomalies as threaten to 
bewilder and defeat the power of sci- 
ence. Among the popalaiion of the 
Continent, tea is rarely used, coffee 
being preferred. lam told by well- 
informed foreigners, that their coun- 
irymen express commiseration with 
any one who dunks tea, in the same 
tone as we do fur a sick person. If 
truth, in a matter of this sort, be ma- 
nifesied by the force of cunt, ihis 
asseruion is corroberated by the fact 
of foreigners preferring even in 
this country, where, flon nnoveliy and 
complaisance, they might be induced 
to follow a different course 

Prom 
conce 


this it 
ived, that the considk 


may be 
stated, and the decerminaticn of the 
legislature lo dispetise the duties 
on cofice, will lead to iis ceneral ae 
doption as a substitute for tea. View- 


this subiect, the words of 


Ox the latroduction of 


ing the matter as giv ing a 


+ 
a vent to 


certain branch of ; our trade, and, ay 
conducive to health, it wears a fayou. 
able aspect. ‘There are only two 
points which might lead to doubt w 
on the subject, and as thev are ae 
nected with some important 
in 1S) ii may be proper to state them, 
for the consideration of those who Ric 
better versed in such calculations 
ist, Ii may afford matter tor 
disc ussion, whether, in the present s- 
tuation of commerce, indeed, 
any period, it is proper te te 
ture to confer parce lar niages 
on one branch of tiade at the expence 
of another: 2d, It is pr bable 
the evil pointed out in the first objec. 
tion may be realised as, by ening 
coffee a preference in) the competittel 
with tea, we may shut up that vent 
for our manufactures which exists | 
the market where we buy our tea 
This seems not altogether a theoret: 
cal objection: as a test, we must exe 
mine our own rule of policy mm such 2 
case. Jfolland will trade with Pr: 


tain on these wil 


‘ 


conditions: shi 
send her produce to Britain, and v1 
take none of Britain’s proc duce in tt- 
turn, but will have specie; the cons 
quence follows, that Britain decliw 
this trade upon such terms. ‘The 
rallel inay be stated thus: Bnitain 
sends a cargo of her stapie — to 
Ch na, and is offered th pe 
China in return, the vatue of which 
being depreciated Ly the compeult 
of it is of Course ret ised, al 
unprofitable commodity : if the pat 


lel be just, the cor sequence bec: 
ye 


nein 


culated to fall as above. 
whom the ot f political econei 
is familiar, rs e best able oa 
min: ite as lot he n sw 
present subject has with i 
of that science, and to cal lculat as 
fects of the measure, ifit ever att i 
the magnitude of one. From su hy 
have reascen to un ady 
I] think I could pom out those 


il] 
opinions and reasonimgs 


dog 


ice, anu 
hore 
have 
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Mon thly Memoranda 


cght in ine present guestion; if it 


caves trom then that elucidation 
which they are accustol med to give to 
hope 
and 1 
most extended relations. What 

ned at when T sat down tow rite, 
shew my fellow-crizens 
jvat this period they adopt Cotiee as a 
Leverave in place of tea, they co-ope- 
rate with tue legisiature ; while, at 

> same time, nev make a change 
tut ot! advaniage Or the ir ne: ilih. 


yublic Measures, we hay 
wematier in all iis beaungs, 


Henderson. 


ata nth te Al rand Natural H:s- 


fhe . first lutluences of 

the nighily frosts were 
éscermble on the Hower-border 3 the 
tender annuals anpeared droop- 
mig and taceid. 

—. 27. ‘Phe frost has now com- 

netely discoloured, and in many cases 
totroved, all those annuals. ‘The 
‘talks of potatoes in the fields, which 
were green two days ago, are now, in 
scheral, blackened. 
severe 
announ- 


A 
Ot. An early and 
riter seems alveady to be 
DY premaiure 


as of 


arrival of large 
Mieldiares and Redwaings. 
“lintelligent naturalist informs 
wat these winter Visitors had, th 

arrived in © 


4 


is s 
ur Le. 
summer friend , the cliimnev- 
‘alow and martin had whoily ictt 
The W ood- cocks have likewise 
‘Deared very early On our shores. 
me must have 
“ate on the | Der 5 
we understand, that a dish of wood- 
COCKS Was at the wublic din- 
» held by the gentlemen or the 
on the LiiSt., in celebration 
tie Victories of and 
whic h, 


been shot in Vite- 


last days ot Sepien 


their representative 
vent, al Ferguson, 50 ciu- 


distin wished hiniselt. 


j ‘his a ¥ 


in Natural History. 


shower of snow tell, which, in the 
neighbourhood of the city, lay for 
some hours on the ground, to the 
depih of about half a toot. ‘This has 
been the first snow-storm of the sea- 
son, and no doubt suthciently early. 
About halt-past 7 in the evening of 
ihe same day, a meteor passed over 
the chy: its appearance was highly 
luminous, and iis motion extremely ra 


pid. 


15. After uncomm only vio- 
lent gales, (chiedy from the N. E.), 
of several days continuance, our trith 


seems to have become the resort of 
sea-birds that do not usually haunt it. 
We refer, parucularly, to the Stormy 
Petre! or Storm-iinch ( Procellaria pe- 
lagica, ) the least ot the webfooted 
sort. “A good many of these were this 
moruine, at the time of tluod-iide, te 
be observed shipping along the waves, 
or hullerme over the a at the 
mou:h et Leith harbour, and occasio- 
nally secking shelter, by retreating 
within the range of the pier. The 
Petrel as truly a bird of the 
lana only im the 

scarcely ever ap- 

proaching ships at but in boister- 
ous weather, when it probably fiids 
y keeping under 
t is well khnewn to sailors, 
by the whimsical name of Mother Ca- 
KS appearance 1s, 


iS ire List i> 


Stormy 
ocean 3 coming to 


breeding season, and 
some protcction by 


° ? 

Pee Al 
-onsidercd 
bv them, considered 
cation Gi a 
Isle, Foulah, 


} land 


and some ot the cher 
and is there 


tuns of 


no: huown 
by ihe various ap 
4 


Lt, shi Mme of 
» ie Another bul 4 tna int 
meteor wppeats d tht, ‘ 


are dt 


i 
ic Mamier of 


Vs hen erved, hi 
descend obliquely in | 
the small meteor, called fading stars ; 


wien near ww ae ¢ Till, } cil 
ed to fly « Vina horizgoutar tor, 
increasng in brill incv, Win a 
of the yar of port-fire, till it sud- 


- 


Mgt 


> 


i 
; 
ll 
i 
‘ 
| 
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breegs in bia 
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ate 726 Monthly Memsranda in Natural History. 
denly disappeared. From the Glss- The smaller specimen i, only 10 fet 
¢ gow newspapers, we find, that il was long, and bas wo tooth. Ma: 
it scen forty mules to the ot whals are taken vear m 
Edinburgh, much about the same Straits aud the Greenland 
iime and, by aceeunts from Dundee, ‘hose now exhibidng were 
a. we learn that it was visible as far te from the latter place by a ee 


the northevard of this citv, also about whaler, in the course of 
the same hour. summer. Considertiag the 


 & 


a » 4 


Oot, 18. small sheal of herrin of fat or blubber situaced immedia.c- 
} has made its appearance in thetrithot ly belcw the skin, and firmly 
4 Forth; the fis! mug is at present con- tached to it, the preserving and 
hned to the hpnourkood cf Que rens- fing of these must have 
jerry, the p prinerpe! rendezvous of the been a work of no connnen difeults 
shoal. end labour 5 and considerable 
; 20. The uncommon severity ceriuily due to Nir Sands for haviny is 
of the late at sea, cannot be hei- presnicd tor ine frst time, to the m. 
ter illustrated than by the statement s;eciion of the Bisttsh Public, thes 
of a remarkable fact thet has just t come members of the cetacecu 
to our knowledge. A Stormy Petrel, tribe. But it is to be re gretted 
(one of the uncommon marine birds in order to ihe npprovement of then 
above mentioncd,) had been diiven external appearance, these 
of by the tempest, so far inland, as to a- have been considerab!y 
i hehtin the bleachfield at Roslin,s a- in the eve of the naturalist 
bout six miles from the trith, ‘his scem to have been Jaid over ven : 
was on the inst.; and asthe gale coating of whitish oil-paint, and nu 
had abated two days before, it is not merous dark spots appear then to hav | 
valikely that the poor bird had been been superinduced, without due 
forced much farther inland, and was gard io the disposition, shape or ¢c- 

f then on its return towards the sca.— lineation of the natural spots: 1 

Ji seemed exhausted with fatigue, and iris of the artifcial eve has, very 
cied soon after being taken up. It judiciously, been painied of a bright 
was sent to the editors of the Edin- yellow coloursevery diferent nce \ 
ay ae ‘4 bureh Star, and was by them | indly from what prev ails amony the Ceta | | 
conumunicaied to the writer of thisar- in the Narwhal we cun stae 
ticle. In the course of preserving it good authority, the iris 1s of 
zis. a specimen, the intestines were found nut colour. ‘Phe Jong tooth 
to be.tull of a blachish matter: the a- large animal is siiu ed on the lef. 
miumal does not seem therefore to lieve side of the upper jaw 3 
i ea perished for want, althouch it may or perhaps the remain s, of — | 
possibiv have swallowed unsuitable tooth exists on the side, 
ry food. lony tooth has been lee sed trom 
For sometime socket, and its weight ascertal 
‘af Fast, studed specimens, said to be be lbs. tis Aly 
male and female, or the Narwhal ré runin a direction fro! 
(Monodon Monoceros’ have been ex- to left. It is alleged by t! 
| jubtied in a sort of ambulators mu- that the smaller animal, SaiG to 


seum (beiorgino toa Mr Sands from the female, never h. id an} . at | 
Northumberland) at the Head of horn; and the expleded inion 
Leith Walk. Jarger specimen the female i is always destitt 
rted Lees 


18 10 feet long, and has one teoth, or weapon is confidenily repe 
horn as it is gener called, projeci-  visitants of the musevl. 


shat 

lng about 7 icet from ihe upper Hp. however merely be mente a 


! 


Improvement ix the Supply of Water at Glasgow. 


emong ihe few specimens described by 
iuialists, ia which beth teeth have 
been four id complete and oi equal 
happens to be a fenate : 
we refer to that figured in the £u- 

Me:hodigue. Prom the cir- 
cumsiance of only one tooth being 
cneraliv found complete, the nar- 
vial very ofen geis the name of 
‘te Sea Unicorn; and, as an im- 
srovement on thisname, the narwha! 
ICKL in 
the news; dapers sunply as Unicorns.” 
The unicorn is universally considered 
asthe emblem of streagth and agtiiry, 


aid is represented i palaiings as par- 
aking of the appearance of the horse 
and the stag. If the printed adver- 
tsements led any person to expect to 


behold some such: animal at nds’s 


AT 


in st10n have been 


museum, they must have been greaiiv 
stonished when they were 
wowe. Many, we belies e, are nol a- 
ware that the unicorn of herald:y is 
eat ely a fabulous animal; and that 
e Reem of Sacred Sertpture, which 
uur transiators have rendcred Unicorn, 
judicious ‘positurs supposed to 
¢ the hi: ioceres, 
Since we ar upon the subject of 
silling giv embrace this 
opportur nity ot communicating a tact 
which must be somewhat interesting 
‘9 every studeni of British zoology. 
= the morning r of the 25th of Sc pt. 
Narw hal * was found, by 
omen cast ashore at the entrance 
of  Welsdale in Shetland, on the pro- 
beriy of Mr Rass of Sound, The a- 


umal was observed by these fishermen 


»Val we 


about wiih great velocity 
the prec ‘eding day; and when 
they found j next mornm it was 
ead, but still warm. It had severely 
it and bruised itself by jioundering 


‘mong the rocks. 
the nose to the 


It me ‘asured, from 
ext of the tail, 

twelve feet inches. ‘Chere was on- 


Possibly this narwha! may prove to 
LO the } Kind Cc alle. Na 
“Sprang ! La Cr 


ly one tooth or horn ; this was 27 
inches in Jength, aad spirally twisted, 
the sirie runing from right to left, or 
according to the course of the sun. 
‘ibe upper part ot tae body of the 
gaimal was dusky, with still darker 
spots, nol however very perceptible. 
‘he darkness gradually decreased 
downwards on the sides, and the spats 
then becuime more distinct. These 
spots were horizontal or longitudinal, 
shape. ‘The 


but of no deternunnt 
I ‘The pupil on 


} 


was pure white. 
the eve was black 5 the 4 iris, ¢ chesnut 3 
the cornea, waite. ‘ibe tail was Sv 
Inches bioad, very slightly forke, 1; be 
ho means 
ed in Dr Shaw’s figure cf the Mono- 
don in his General Zoology. In the 
stomach were some rematus of animals 

ofthe Mollusca order.—- This is the ses 

cond instance on record of a nar- 
whal having been stranded on the Bri- 
tish shores 3 this may therefore with 
propriety be marled as an occasional 
visitor of cur sc2s.——Our information 
was derived from an able naturalist, 
the Rev. Preminc, who inspec- 
ted the animal on the spot soon after 
it came on shore. 


Coth Get. ISOS. N. 


forked, as rep esent- 


lind “ur ‘ch, 


Tinfiroveinent in the Supply of Water 
at GLAsGow. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 

N abundant supply of water has 
justly been considered a very 
great advaniag: to a city, but 
it is confined to that obtained from 
pit-wells, great inconvenience arises 
to the inhabitants, in « arrying it to 
houses ; and in cases of accidental fire, 
~ e carriage of the water 1s a great 
ndrance to the exertions of the fire- 
men, and thereby much increases the 

danger of the conflagration. 
But when a town is supplied by 
neans of pipes, the ease of obtaining 


water, by promoting cleanliness, must - 


be of great advantage to the health 
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und comfort ct ihe inhabitants, while 
the tire-plugs, and other conveniences, 
yreai.y taciatate the means of extin- 
accidental fire. It is there- 
tore almost incredible to think, that 
the citizens et a! ny la: place spould 
feel satisfied without so essential means 
of health and satety, which in general 
lies so easily within their reach, 

Spring water has been very ofien 
used in preference to river water, for 
the purpose of supplying towns by 
means of But this preference 
was given merely fiom its apparently 
greater vurity. Vor Water, 
howev er pure to the eye, often contaiis 
foreien ingredients, hurtful io the 
human constitution : these ingredients, 
modern chemisiry has enabled us to 
detect. 

Vhis subject will be well illustrated 
na work speedily to be published, un- 
der the ttle of “ An Analysis of the 
and mimeral waters of 
“GC! lasgow and its vicinity, with ob- 
* servations medical and economical, 
“by Dr Ure, Pro‘essor of the An- 
dersonian instiution, Glasgow.” 

but whether the foreign matter in 
spring water happen to be hurtful or 
not the consiltution, yet 
siver water, from its softness, is the 
fittest for washing, for culinary purpo- 
Ses, for the processes of bleaching, 
dying, and for manufactures. 

In its usual state, however, river 
Water contains certain earthy  parti- 
cles which give it a muddy, unplea- 
sant appearance. In order to get 
rid of this, filtering stones and other 
conuiivances have been Jong in use. 
Sut of late, in this part of the king- 
the filtration of water on a more 
eMtensive scale has been a subject 
of much attention with bleachers, and 
has for several years pasi been success- 
fully practised. 

At Glasgow, filtration has lately 
been conduc! ed on a very large scale 
at the Cranston Hill water works, for 
supplying that city from the srest, 
executed under the direction of Mr 


pipes. 


dom, 


Robertson Buchanan, civil 
— Is re: ison to Suppose 
this is the first stance in Britaia of 
filtration bei: accomplished on 
great a scale with  sutlicient purit 

The eitect is such, thai 


slyde, during hoods, 


4 


though the 
is Very muddy 
the Waier, cven at suc h limes, Is ren \. 
dered as arent as spr ring Wailer, 
‘The construciion of the filter is ex- 
stuiple, and mipht be easily 
adop ted in any viher situation where 
a large supply of pure water is requi- 
red. The acdvaniage of a plentiful 
supply of good water to bleachers, 
dyers, &c. begins already to be pow- 
erfully felt about Glasgow. 

In order to procure good water, 
manufacturing establishments have of- 
ten been crected m remote situations, 
Jabouring under great disadv: antages, 
from waut of hands, long carriage of 
goods, &c. Manufacturers are now 
convinced, that it is a very great ad- 
vantage to have their works near the 
market. Hence cotton millsare almost 
entirely confined to the manu factu- 
ring towns. ‘Those operations which 
depend on good water, such as bleach- 
ing, dying, and callicoe - scr gy 
will of course also be broug!t to 
those towns where good water Ca! 
with ease be procured. ‘This ws 
naturally heve the effect of — 
sing the riches and prosperity of such 

, While the public are benefited b: 
such undertakings, it is satisfactory | 
observe, that, when judiciously co 
ducted, the individuals more Imm 
diately concerned receive ample 
turns for the capital which they 
bark. the 

For example, every one knows : 
very great rise W hich has taken piace 
the shares of the New River compen ' 
where shares, which originally cost 08 
ly one have risen to the 
normous sum of thirteen thousal- 


pounds. 


Glasgow, 
Oct. 1808. 
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Account of Books committed to the 
Flames, suppressed, or censured. 


(Continued from p. 653.) 


N the Recall of the Jews: by 
“ Isaac la Pe (without 
“name of city or -prmter,) 1lo45, 
work made a great 
noise when it first appeared, and the 
copies were stopi and suppressed by 
order ldapistrates. he author 
proves, that a Jews will regain pos- 
ews of the Hoiy Land, and will be 
wed by a more just wel victorious 
king than their last princes 3 and this 
temporal king is to be the Aing of 
France, for many reasons: 1. en 
he is his most Christian Majesty, and 
ihe eldest son of the Church: 2. Be- 
cause it may be presumed, that if the 
ingsol France have power tocure scro 
sores which the Jews 
in their body, they will also have the 
faculty of curing the inveterate mala- 
diew of their souls, which are unbelief 
wid obsinacy: 3. Because the kings 
of France wear on their arms a fleur 
de lys. and the beauty of the church 
i compared, in scripture, to the beau- 
tv of lilies He reduced all religion 
to the belief in Jesus Christ, and thus 
hoped to reconcile, not only the Jews, 
but all the sects who had separated 
these} Ives from the church. 


“The Manners of the Ag ge, in dia- 
log SUES, by M. de la Poplini: Tey ith 
indecen figures.? his book, the 
of which scems doubt ful, 
said to have Leen found among he 
“pers ot M. de la Popliniere, who 
died in 17 23 it was suppressed and 
Carned off by order of the king, if we 
"av believe the account given in the 
Memo: irs of the Republic of 
Ctlers, 5th July 1763. This inf. 


€\ 
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NOUS production would be one of the 

“atest books know if it really evist- 

ed, The accoun t given iS, that ° ere 

Were fo, ind ouly three Col 

Were g orned ith numerous and beau- 
1808, 
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tiful plates. When this discovery was 
made, \lademoiselle Vaudi, one of 
the heirs, made a dreadful outcry, and 
said, that this diabolical producuonm 
ought to be thrown into the tames. 
The commissary remarked, that this 
would require the concurrence of the 
other heirs; he proposed, theretore, 
that it should be pu: under seal, tll 
some resolution had been formed, 
which was done.. ‘The commissary 
then mentioned the occurrence to M. 
de St Florentin: the minister dispat- 
ched an order from the king, en join- 
Ing him to seize the work in name of 
his Majesty. ‘he character of Pop- 
liniere is given at length in Marmon- 
tel’s Memoirs. 

“ Principles of French Legislation 
“ proved by the monuments of the 
‘ history of that nation, with a re- 
“ ference to the aflairs of the time. 
“ 771, 8vo.” This work, which re- 
lates to the business of the parliaments, 
has been severely proscribed, on ac- 
count of the freedom of its strictures 
upon the French constiiution, and the 
royal authority. It appears from his 
St: ntements, “ that the French were 
originally a free people, elected chiefs, 
to whom they gave the title of kings, 
either for the execution of laws es- 
tablished by themselves, or for lead- 
ing them to war. These assemblies, 
he’ states to have had the power of 


judvins in all cases of revolt or trea- 


son, of regulating the whole internal 
government of the monarchy, aid the 
imposition ef taxes: the choice of 
peace and war, as well as the manner 
in which the war should be conducted, 
was determined by them. H_- proves 
that the States General e -sercised, 
whole or in part, all these fu aon 
till 1258, under the regency of the 
Dauphin, when the princes, taking 
advantage of public cor niiolions, ene 
croached successively upon them ; that 
the Jast assemblage of the States, un- 
der Lowis in 1614, gave the 
most severe blow to French abet?) 
wt 
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but that the rights of the nation are 
not the less imprescriptible. 

“ Histiomastix ; or, the Scourge of 
“ Players: by William Prynn. Lon- 
* don, 1632, 1000 pages folio.” ‘This 
work, the first ever burned in Eng- 
land, was composed by Wm. Prynn, 
an English advocaie. The principal 
object of this author was to shew, that 
plays, balls, and masquerades, were 
unlawful, and contrary to Christianity. 
In treating of this subject, however, 
he had interspersed divers reflections, 
which might be applied to the king, 
the queen, the church, as approving 
of, or tolerating these abuses. His 
general aim was said to be, to shew 
that there was a design formed of re- 
ducing relicion to a species of pagan- 
ism, in order the more easily to restore 
the catholic religion in England.— 
‘This offence was represented, by those 
attached to the king, in the blackest 
colours; and afier a solemn audience, 
which lasted three days, in February 
1654, the book was condemned to be 
burat by the hand of the executioner. 
‘Lhe author was sentenced to be ex- 
pelled trom the society of advocates, 
deprived of the degree which he had 
received at Oxford, set up in the pil- 
lory, to have his ears cut off, to per- 
petual imprisonment, and to a fine of 
5O00/, sterling. ‘Phe bookseller who 
had printed the book was condemned 
toa fine of 500/.,, and he who had 
given the licence to print it, to a fine 
of 50/. In 1640, Prynn recovered 
his liberty, by order of the House of 
Commons, and was elected Member 
of Parhament. He contributed to the 
restoraiion of Charies 11., who named 
him keeper of the archieves of the 
tower, with a salary of 50O/. sterling ; 
here he emploved bimself upon his 
* Antique Constitutiones Regnt Ang- 
liw, sub Joanne, Henrico II1., et Ed- 
wardo L,, circa jurisdictionem et po- 
testatem ecclesiasticam, ex archivis 
iurns Londinensis, collectie et edict, 
per Guill, Prynn. Londini, 1672, 
vols. folio” a work of estimation, 


wie 


and not very common. He composed 
many other books on subjects of the- 
olovy and controversy. This man, 
says Voltaire, was extravagantly sen 
pulous ; he would have thought his. 
self damned, if he had worn a short 
coat Instead of a long 5 and be would 
have wished that one half of mankind 
should massacre the other, for the ¢lo- 
ty of God and the propagation of th 
faith.” He died at Lincoln’s Ina, 21") 
October 1669, at the age of GY. 

“The Heroic Actions and Saying: 
“ of the good Pantagruel, by WV. 
“ Francis Rabelais.” 'Vhis satire, 
which the monks are covered with :- 
dicule, was censured by the Sorbonz:, 
and condemned by the parliament, on 
account of the obscenities with which 
it was filled. Sensible persons adhere 
very willingly to the judgment pr- 
nounced on it by Voltaire, who says. 
“In this extravagant and unintellig:- 
ble production, Rabelais, itis true, kes 
displayed an extreme gaiety, but « 
still greater impertinence ; he has !:- 
vished erudition, obscenity, and ennul: 
a good story of two pages is purchases 
at the expence of volumes of folly.” 

“ Radzivil’s Biblia Polonica, | Po- 
lish Bible.) Brestive, 1563, fol.” Fes 
works can equal this Rible in rant), 
It was undertaken hy order of Price 
Nicolas Radzivil, Palatine of Wile, 
who caused it to be printed at his €%- 
pence: it is said to have cost hin 
ten thousand crowns of gold. Thi 
translation was executed by leaders 
the Unitarian or Socinian sect, amor, 
whom even Servetus is mentione’. 
The cause of its great rarity ss 
to have been, that almost all the c0- 
pies were bought up and vee by 
the opponents of this doctrine. On! 
three are known to exist; one * 
Vienna in the library of the - 
ror; another in the imperial library 


of France ; and a third at are 
Animadversions on the 
“of Aristotle, in 20 books : ee 
1543. Dialec: 
by the 
same 


“ ter Ramus, Svo. Paris 
“ tical Institutes, in 3 books, 
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eme author, Svo. Paris, 1543, (both 
in Latin”) ‘Phese two works, direc- 
ted against Aristotle, made the great- 
et noise at the time they appeared : 
they caused a kind of sedition in the 
university of Paris; the quarrel be- 
cane embittered, and was carried not 
only before the Parliament, but even 

fore Francis 1. Commissioners were 
named, some to defend the Grecian phi- 
losopher, and others to judge between 
Kamus and him. After very long 
and keen debates, Ramus was worsted, 
and the commissioners pronounced 
ventence against his works and him- 
elf, which was confirmed by a decree 
of parliament the 30th May 1543. 
This decree sentenced the Animadver- 
ions and Institutes to be suppressed, 
as full of falsehood, of slander, and of. 
baffoonery. Such are the expressions 
ot the arbitral sentence, which receiv- 
td the sanction of the king : he pro- 
ccribed the two works of Ramus, and 
prohibited him from teaching philo- 
‘ophy. It was declared that, rashly 
and insolently, he had risen against 
the logic of Aristotle ; that he had 
tewn in the dispute much ignorance 
and insincerity, &c. Ramus, con- 
demned by the court, was at the same 
time houted by the public, and ridiculed 
onthe theatre: he endured all with- 
ota murmur, ‘Phis is not the first 
check which Aristotle’s philosophy 
met with : even in 1209 his metaphy- 
‘ical books had been burnt at Paris, and 
there had been a prohibition against 
reading or holding them, under pain 
excommunication, because they 
fave occasion to new heresies. Ra- 
er having embraced Calvinism, 
~e the images of the College of 
heh where he taught, saying that 
* had no. need of deaf and dumb 
auditors. He was involved in the 
massacre of St Barthelemi, in 1572. 
re was at the College of Preslé ; in 
is first alarm he went to conceal 
‘mselt in a cave, where he remained 
‘wo days, Charpentier, one of his ene- 
discovered and drew him out of it. 


Ramus begged "or his life. Charpen- 
tier agreed io sell it to him: and 
after having received all his money, 
delivered hins to the assassins #10 
were in his pay 3 he was slain, and 
thrown out of the window. ‘This ce- 
lebrated professor never had any bed 
but straw, nor drank wine till ordered 
by the physietans in his old age. He 
spent his life in the most austere celt- 
bacy, distributing his income to such 
of his scholars as were in want. 

“ Medical Dissertation on Air and 
“Food. By Joan. Fr. Rauch. Vienna. 
1622, 4to, 36 pages. On Drink, by 
“the same. 162+4.°— Thesejlittle trea- 
tises have beer suppressed with such 
care, that scarcely a copy 18 now to 
be found. ‘Their singularity consists 
in this, that in treating of the effects 
of wine and chocolate, he pretends 
that their use should be prohibited to 
monks, ‘Vhus, he says, many scan- 
dals would be prevented. “This ad- 
vice was so little relished by those to 
whom it was addressed, that they 
have suppressed the copies as carefully 
as possible. 


ProcramaTion dy James VI. 


(From Copy in possession of @ Genticman 
of Ed:nburgh.) 

IGHT trustie and right weelbe- 

loved Cousengills and Counsel. 
lors, we greet you weel: Whereas 
we understand, that the deadly feid 
betwixt Verrcurs and ts 
as yet unreconciled, and our peace 
keept betwixt them only by the means 
of renewing of assurances from time 
to time: but since we came so far by 
great pains in our person, cndureiny: 
our stay there, and by our continual 
direction sensyne, suppressed that mon- 
ster within that kingdom, so as wee do 
hardly think that there be any one 
feid except this in all that kingdome 
unreconciled ; and the wrongs and 


mischiefs done by either of them, as - 


we e@nderstand, to others, being in 
such 
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a proporiion of a Colpensaugn 


as neither party can enher boast of | 


advaniage, or otherways think himself 
too much behind. ‘Therefore, our 
pleasure and will is, That you call be- 
fore you the principalls of either sur- 
name, and then take such course tor 
vemoving of the teid and reconcicing, 
as you have been accustomed io do m 
the like cases: and whosoever shall 
disobey your command and direction, 
you shall commit them prisoners, and 
cerufie us thereof, to the effect we 
may return unto you our turtier plea- 
sure and will therein; and so we bid 
vou faireweel: From our Court at 
Greenwich, the tenth of March 1611. 
Lo Gur Kignt trustie and night 
.$a.aCoun- 
sellors, the Earl of Dumterm- 
line, Lord Chanceiloy, 
Lerds, and others of 
eur Pmvy Council, in our 
kingdom: of Scotland. 


STRICTURES on COMBINATIONS. 


HE relation which subsists be- 
twixt maser and servant is of 
the most timate kind, and, like all 
other relations which originate in mu. 
tual dependence, it is maintained and 
promoted by a reciprocity of good of- 
aces. jn a first aspect, iL may secm, 
tha: their interests are opposite that 
the aggrandizement of the one pariy 
necessarily accomplishes the depres- 
sion of the other: but on a more en- 
larged view of the subject, it will be 
seen, that this apparent coilison is 
compauble with an ideniily ot inter- 
ests; and that this seeming hosiility 
of views is nothing more than ihe ope- 
raion of that salutary principle by 
which their jarring claims are adjust- 
ed, and by which the one is hindered 
from materially encroaching on the 
rights of the other. 
O: all the arrangemenis of modern 
society, that by which a de erminate 
sare in the supply of the community 


Strictures on Combinations. 


is a. tied to the labour ofa particulge 
Class Uf individuals, is must ed to 
the praise aué@ respect ot manking.— 
By it, men are hiked in we 
bonds of union ; and by ii, a new tore: 
Is given to the calls of humaniv.— 
Add to these the concentration of the 
mind, on a parileular object, affords 4 
miore certain and speedy knowledge ot 
that object in ali its relations; and 
the prospect thus circumscribed, and 
that dissipation of thought avoided, 
which variety always creates ; a more 
secure path of discovery is held out, 
and new advances are daily made in 
the perfection of art Now, it ss 
dent that this economy o: labow, so 
highly beneticial to socieiy, originates 
in the siecessiiies of those who com- 
pose ii, and im a conviction that the 
insulaied labour of a single individual 
is insuthcient for the supply of wants, so 
varied in their nature, and requiring 
such opposite kinds of dexterity. |! 
Is evident also, that the most rude 
form in which this beautiful order 
could be recognized, would be the ci- 
vision of mankind into two great Clas 
ses, the master and the servant: the 
one was willing to resign a part of his 
uncontrouled liberty, in order to s 
ure the remainder, and attain the 
means of subsistence ; while the otlie 
accounted his services sufficient to 
title him to his protection and secun- 
ty. It cannot be ailirmed that this 
compromise could arise from a - 
guine anticipation of advantages We 
might eventually flow trom the umon, 
or from anv considera‘* n of that beau- 
tiful fabric which limproving 
genuity of mankind night gradually 
rear. ‘The immediate cause ©! their 
coalescence, was a quick felt sense © 
interest ; and the same energeuc 
ciple still continues to bring round 4! 
those conjunctions and subsequent & 
visions on which the: happiness 4° 
prosperity of mankind depend. 


It is evident, therefore, that this 


a balance 
we are 
nae 


coalition is the result of | 
inierest ; and from their union, 
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nurally led to this conclusion, that 
che situation of each party 1s beiiered. 
But it may be evident that 
this union origmates in the wanis of 
the pardes, and is promoied by the 
ejoyiment of reciprocal advaniages ; 
itis equally obvious, that the benciits 
‘ius mutually dispensed, exactly neu- 
vauze each other, arid leave nothing 
‘9 be clamcd on either side on the 
core of gratitude. ‘Lhe conpetiiion 
wea, at the first, assoried the eimo- 
laments of ooth parties, and alloited 
io each iheir respective share, sitll 
continues, in every subsequent change, 
ty mete Gut, with an impariial hand, 
every new Increuse of wealth, whicha 
fortunate hazard in speculation, er a 
lavuarablc Concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, may round. Indeed, their 
iateresis are so completely identified, 
thev are so mutually dependent, that 
tu change can effect the one without 
belng speedily communicated to the 
ober, Under certain circumstances, 
tas truc, the advantages accruing 
“om this concentration of labour may 
be diverted, in too great a proportion, 
io one of the classes; and a period 
may be fixed on in the history of eve- 
Y country, when it may, with some 
Pausibility, be atirmed, that the price 
édowed for the labour of the servant 
Wis hot proportionable to the profits 
enplover reaped from his service. 


li is impossible, however, that this 
. 
“ac of things can long remain. In 
the 


¢ teudal system, (which was but a 
‘Sht remove from tyranny, ) the aris- 
acy held their vassals bound to 
torm every species of drudgery, 
without allowing them more than bare 
‘“Osistence and security. ‘This, how- 
“er, is scihciently accounted for by 
the peculiar state of society, and can 
20 means happen when men are 
” to dispose of themselves as their 
vests or inclinations may lead them. 
Neresi_ clashing with interest, and 
one claim reducing another, finally 
“gets an equation. Fut perhaps the 
Bsadvanta ces of this extreme case are 


. 


‘ 
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more seeming than real. When we 
consider that, as yet, there were no 
laws to resirain the violence of the 
opmiessor, and that the necessaries of 
lite were precarious and scanty, we 
may, perhaps, be led to put a higher 
value on that protection which secu- 
red these inestimable blessings, and 
Inay reasonably suspect, that it was 
cheaply enough purchased by ail that 
the confined industry and talents of 
these times could eficct. 

In all free states, the exact propor- 
tion of emolument to which each par- 
ty is entitled is meted out in so just 
and equable a manner, that there 1s 
no need of coercive measures on either 
side so aitain a due share of the pro- 
fit; and the appeals which have been 
occasionally made to force, to settle 
their contending pretensions, leave it 
beyond a doubi, that such violent 
proceedings are detrimental to both, 
While they are beneficial to neither. 
When ike profits of the employer are 
enhanced by any favourable change 
of circumstances, the advance will 
speedily be communicated to the sub- 
ordinate workmen. A favourable re- 
iurn for capital is necessarily connect- 
ed with an enlarged demand for the 
commodity in which it is invested; 
and this large demand draws into its 

ervicc a new supply of money, and 
gives new grounds for competition 
among capitalisis: every trader, anx- 
ious to gain by this increased con- 
sumption for his article, engages as 
many workmen as his circumstances 
will allow ; and, for their encourage- 
ment, holds out an advance of wages. 
This advance is, no doubt, the smal- 
lest possible, but such as it is, it has 
the effect of alluring hands from the 
employ of his fellow-manufacturers 5 
who, in order to recover or replace 
them, must make a second advance. 
The competition thus begun, is car- 
ried through a rapid succession of ad- 
vances, Ull the price of labour has 
reached that degree at which the pro- 
fits of stock had so lately arrived. It 
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is not, however, meant that the whele 
of this rise is made over to ie scrvant. 
Vhe principle by which then rights 
were at first determined stiil continues 
to operate in every change, and meies 
out the increase in ihe same ia‘io in 
which their mutual gains had borne te 
each other. On the other hand, wher 
the profits in any particular line of com- 
me:ctal adventure are lowered by un- 
toward circumstances, io the smallest 
rate at which it is possible to trade, 
this reduction will speedily be felt 
through the complicated body, from 
the highest to the lowest, engaged in 
the manufacture or circulation of the 
commodity. The competition will 
now be among the workmen. The 
redundant capital will be withdrawn ; 
and all those who were supported by 
its returns will consequently be thrown 
off. Thus destitute, their exertions 
will be tendered to em: loye:s at a re- 
duced rate, and will thus accomplish 
a diminution in the wages paid to all 
Jabourers of the same cla:s. 

Those who have combined in order 
io effect such alterations in ihe natu- 
ral order of society, as might premote 
their own views, have acted in direct 
contradiction io those maxims which 
we have been endeavouring to lay 
down; and thouch their interests are 
apparently furthered, vet, on extend- 
ing our views beyond the immediate 
consequences of such combinations, we 
will imniediately find, that they in- 
volve results diametrically opposite ; 
that the advantage gained is merely 
temporary, while it paves the way for 
another change, by which the natural 
emoluments are as much pressed be- 
Jow their just level, as they were for- 
cibly raised above it. 

When such combinations take place 
zmony servants, employers, en- 
raged at the unreasonable demand, do 
not readily assent to its gratification. 
In the interval, much time is lost; 
and, not to mention the incenvenience 
which the public must feel in havin 
fts usual supply curtailed, the labour- 


Combinations. 


er himself must forfeit the fruits of ho. 
nest industry. This is so obvious 
consideration, and so readily forces it. 
self into notice, when a combination js 
proposed, that, aware of its importance, 
schemes have been fallen on to avert 
Its consequences, Accordingly we 
find that, in several professions, the 
members in the adjacent districts are 
so closely connected, that any stop. 
page in the wages of those who com. 
bine is not immediately felt, but is 
made up by the contributions of thot 
who, though not agents in the combi- 
nation, are nevertheless interested in 
its issue. This, however, does not in- 
pair the real loss ; it merely graduates 
it; and in mitigating the primary 
shock, it imposes a burden which 1 
felt through a long series of years. It 
is evident, that such exertions do not 
aliogether proceed from disinterested 
motives 3 and a similar want among 
those by whom they were granted, 
will immediately command back al 
the sums formerly bestowed. 

All this, however, might be borne; 
privations and hardships of a higher 
kind might even be endured, were 4 
probable prospect of success held out 
to encourage them under such pressing 
inconveniencics. It seems, however, 
infallibly te happen, that all attempts 
to obstruct the natural movements ©! 
society recoil with impetuosity Up 
the deluded agent ; and, after the su 
sidence of that anarchy which he has 
created, he finds others quietly inves 
ed in the possession of those rr 
which he formerly enjoyed. Suc," 
fact, seems to be the ultimate effects 
of all those partial combinations = 
embracing only a small number wre 
dividuals, Jeave their places 4 ae 
leged capture to their more pr is 
neighbours; and their 
curring with that of masters, @ ao 
general advantage of the country, we 
conspire to fill up the vacant “er 
And, as it may be expected, 
small deficiency in the supply © ca. 
will be occasioned by the comb 
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tion, soit may be supposed that this 
ueliciency will operate some trifling 
rise in the price of work ; and if this 
rise be more than the employers can 
conveniently afford, it will also be 
sume tritle above the average value of 
lyour; so that this profession will 
huld out more encouragement than 
any other of equal difficulty i in attain- 
ment, and will therefore, in the end, 
come to be more fully supplied. 

But, supposing the combination to 
beso veneral as to extend over the 
whole ‘country in which it originates, 
itmust still be evident, that the differ- 
ence of this trom the former is not 
in Kind, but only in degree ; and it 
will follow , a8 a natural infere ace, that 

ving foreign competitors in trade, 
even this large coalition carries in its 
hosom the seeds of its own disco:nfi- 
ture. If, by its influence, the price of 
aay of those commoditics in which 
we had formerly undersold the traders 
ot other countries, should be raived 
adove that of our rivals, it 1s indispu- 
table, that the continental market, i 
wiich our goods fo.merly command- 
cdan immediate purchase, will be sup- 

pled at a cheaper rate; and even, so 
far as our own laws respecting trade 
= admit, foreign articles wil find 
thelr way into this cou intry. 
i calculating on the is.ue of ac: 
bination, all consideration 
vediments which arise from 
which attaches to an extended 
Commerce, appear to be laid ect of 
‘ght; and those who combine, pro- 
feed on the absurd supposition, that 
in every capricious or interested rise 
ii the price of a commodity, they will 
be Voluntarily followed by shen whose 
‘forts have always been directed to 

‘“upplant them, ‘Granting, however, 
that a combination may be so general, 
and altovether so constructed, as not 
'o be subject to any of the corrective 


cheques which we have enumerated, 

rt 

til be enquired, whether, in 
15 


it can produce all those be- 
which have been so 


fondiy antic:peted? If the object be 
some of those superihious a: ticles which 
miuister to human luxury, 1 may be 
pretty saicly predicied, that the de- 
mand for it will be considerably less- 
ened ; and although the sum given 
for an assicned quantity may be yreate 
er than formerly, yet, as the con 
sumpt will be smuiler, the total pretits 
will likewise be diminished. Again, 
should the article be a necessary of 
life, any combination, by which the 
rate of it is endeavoured io be raised, 
ust soon prove inctfective: not, m- 
deed, from any diminution in the de- 
mand, (for that must continue nearly 
the same) |-ut from the operation of 
that stretching principle, which the 
combination engenders ; and irom that 
alteration whicu it introduces in the 

relative value of those articles, each 
of which contribute a part to the sum 
of human happiness. “The necessaries 
of life are the measure of Its accesso- 
5 and their proportion- 
wi value having been settled, any rise 
in the former accomphshes a corres- 
ponding rhe in the latter. Carry this 
2 little further--iie more necessary 
affects the more luxurious, till the par- 
ticular ausmentation is lost in the ge- 
neral rise; end till it amounts to no- 
thing more, tion am unsubstantial and 
fivolous alter.tion in the denomina- 
tun of value. | T. 


Journey throus’ the HIGHLANDS 
Wi STERN [5LES, the 
/ of a Sericé of Letter 
to @ Friend. 
Br Evreick SHEPHERDe 
Cont:naed from p. 674. 
Letter LV. 


Dear SiR, 
S it is probable I would mention 
the house of Kellanach m my 
former letters, and the improvements 
carried an there under uke auspices 
the 
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736 Journey thro’ te Hickiands, 
the generous Mr Malcolin, shall not like a whales and the by J 
run the risk of repetition, but proceed was Lhe to turn its heel uppermos:: 
with our voyages. had, while tar- bui they lashed her to tie 
rying here, by my rashness, recelv- Just about this time, when the noseos le 
é ai. ddl ie ed a gricvous wound in the face, Gaelic in the boat began to auate, in + 
which I was obliged to bound moment a dun cow cinerged trom 1s 
| Bees up with a napkin, and which occa- bel ow the waves about forty yards to ‘ 
4 sioned my having something ot a hi- the N.W. us. She was very di 
3 deous appeara: icc. Wherever I show- Weak, was her sid 
ed my face the people were essed uppermest, and blowing like a por. di 
with hi git ideas of my prowessin the art poise 5 but the tide bare her rapid) re 
et boxing, 1 my lite away from us, and very near siraight 10 
ixted 5 and I thought it would have for them. — { cannot descride to you br 
been more natural had they conclud- the noise and harry which ensued we 
f et Bee ed that some body had been boxing the boat on the appearance of thi atl 
We set sailon the morning et second prize: soine hauled up the we 
1 ‘Luesday with fine southern breeze, sails, others hung strenuously by the of 
; anh. which carried us out of Loch Crinan. w bid they had got, being unwilling tic 
a age -\bout a mile off the point of Craig- to lose a certainty ior a chance. ‘i 
we witnessed a very singular phe- “hey at last with some difficulty suc- 
nemenon. A phenomenon, James! lit- ceeded in securing that also, wie 
‘lethingsare sucht to you when onajour- they made stowly toward the land. in 
3. i e nev: pray what was it? Your honour We were lost in conjecture trun bo 
villnot guess; notif youshould do no- whence these cows could have come, in 
4 . I, thingelse but try fora year. It was, there being no other vessel or boxt ch 
ay, See ey however, what I never before saw or within sight from which they could So 
heard of ; being a boat well manned, have made their escape and could ne 
P i fishing up cowsin the open sea. Aye, think of nothing more prob. thea ca 
% i took back at the word again; it is that they were cattle whica had 0! 
just Cows. But Iam tothis dayun- lately been brought from Jura, and pO 
+ ape ye able to acccunt for it in the least, or were attempting to swim across Ue 
ie | a how such a valuable fishery came to sound to their native isle again, a dix " 
be there 5 but it was Hiterally as fol- tance I suppose not exces fing eight 
On reaching the sound of Ju- mutes; but vou nowknow nuch ast 
ra, we stecred to the northward; do. Afier this we conth nued for n 
yi: id where t 1¢ wind beginning to sink, and some time to hold slowly on ou M 
e tide Ing us lhe a mi ghey y rl- course, but were soon overia k en by 
vet, we advanced very slow. ‘Pothe dead calm, when the furtous tide eat 
wesuward about halfa mile. we first med us straight away to the cath 
saw a large wherry crouding sail to We were now in no very 
ak the South, and then, a good way a- Situation, being surrounded 
head of her, a black dee came on southward by numbers of rocky Rn 
\ | With the tide, which we soon disco- without any means in our he 
a Ber vered, with the kelp of the spyglass, chewing them, and were ce fre 
to be an excellent black high land larmed at seeing he 
i | cow. We approached quite near them, upon 2 large one in the mout 7 


} 
with CO! 
and saw them overtake her, when Loch Crinan ! ihe sailors plied wi 


they immediately dropped their sail ‘he oars to force the vesse! {ro i h 
and threw coils of ropes sround her, longitude, but their efforts for ak ms 
I, for my 0%" 


endeavor uring with all their might to time proved aboriive. 

baul her into the boat: this however part, had no appreh ensions 0! “it f 

they were unable to effect, for she wrecked on that rock, and strove 


| | 
Bei 
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mw thetorick to persuade them 
that it was impossible the tide could 
run us ashore on the island, un- 
os it had a passage under it; for 
hat it must necessarily go about the 
island itself, and it was plain would 
carry us with at, especially as its shore 
did not shelve: and so narrow is my 
comprehension, that 1 believe to this 
day itwas the effect of the island’s 
repelling the current that carried us 
round, and not the oars. A small 
neeze now coming from the S.W. 
we stood into the bay of Craignish, 
ad the breeze afterwards i ncreasing, 
we again beat up, doubled the point 
of Craig: sh a second time, and the 
tide tur: ou: fav ours, went on 
win ningly. We kept nearly the 
une road by which I came last. sum- 
ner, an d saw nothing worth remark- 
ing saviy ny a great number of fishing 
b oe busily employ ed ona bank oif 
the slate islands. On the broad 
channel these islands, and 
South of Mull, we met with a preity 
heavy sea, which was however pro- 
cuctive of na worse effect upon any 
otus, than depriving Mr W. of the 
power or speech for about two hours, 
and cov crip ¢ his complexion with the 
Aly’s pallid hue. As we dreaded 
san to encounter the tides in the 
‘ound or Mull, we came to an anchor 
in Loch Don, and in company with 
Mr Mé Alis ster, went and spent the 
tvening at the house of ug 
“ Mull » which isa good inn, and kept 
7 civil people, Here we tarried un- 
tla late hour, and then returned on 
ard our vessel. ‘There is some 
surrounding this bay but 
MOst Of it is upon land which hath 
Seen tilled, and is thereby converted 


tro 

OM & inass soil into a rich black 
bd 

am, i he mountains are hich, the 


_ + &xcept in the bays, bold and 
rocky 5 some brush- interlines 
ihe declivities; a good wav to the 
appeared the isle of Kerra- 


e and beyond that the mountains 


Cas Stwe arc 


m; the ruins of Castle-Duart 
Uctober 1808, 


3 


stood on the point bevond us, and u- 
pon the whole, the scene was rather 
interesting, though more so on account 
of its novelty to us than any thing 
else. Next morning, as soon as it 
was day, the tide then beginning ta 
ebb, we got under way, the wind 
being and very geutle. As 
did no go to sleep that might, for 
fear of losing the views, I was on 
deck all the way, and the morning 
being fair and clear, enjoyed them 
very much: my two friends did not 
awake until we were got up to the 
narrow sound about the mouth of 
Loch-Alen. “Vhey were much de- 
hhiehted with the wild) prospecis on 
each hand, but testified their surprise 
at seeing so few cottages on the coasts, 
and those that were all in clusters : 
they seemed also inuch better pleased 
with the appearance ot the mountains 
of Mull than those Morven. A- 
bout ten o’clock, we cast anchor m 
the of and went 
ashore to the village, where Mr 
Mé‘Alister had) some business to 
transact, but a violent ram commen- 
cing, we were forced to keep mostly 
within doors. Although I did not 
tarry above two hours at this place 
last. year, and tho” now so much dis- 
hig ‘ured by the wound in my face, lL 
was surprised at being told by a na- 
tive who went abo ard with us, that 
the whole village knew me: that 
they wondered what bust- 
hess was there last year, and much 
more when they saw me return this 
year: this might possibly proceed 
trom their having a jealousy of stran- 
gers, but [rather think that the 
number of excise men on these coasts 
obliges the highlanders to heep a sharp 
look out : those of Mull seem to be a- 
mongst the most robust, yr stout 
made of any 3 and many of them 
weer the old Highland garb, which 
quite disappears in the country of Lew- 
is and Harris. Mr M‘Alister having 
settled his business at ‘Tobermory, we 


left it about 3 o’clock r. M. contrary 
io 
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to the ardent remunstrances of an old 
sailor named Hugh ; and I still believe 
that our imporiunity to get forward 
influenced the master too much to set 
oul. The wind was now shifted to 
the West, the day cleared up, and 
every five minutes the sky wore a 
more gloomy aspect; the consequence 
was, that before we passed the bloody 
bay, where one of the large vessels of 
the Spanish Armado was ruined, eve- 
Ty countenance was stamped with the 
marks of apprehension; but as it still 
continued tolerable we held on. When 
we reached the point of Ardnamurch- 
an,or the Rhu,as it is commonly called, 
we were cbliged to tack twice in or- 
der to weather it, and had already 
got to the windward of it, when the 
sca growing prodigiously heavy, and 
the wind continuing to increase, the 
sailors were affrighted, and though ten 
or iwelve miles advanced, turned and 
run again for Tobermory. It was 
not long until we found ourselves off 
the mouth of the harbour, but the 
wind, which was now increased to a 
gale, blowing straight cut of it, and 
ihe passage betwixt the island and the 
yocky point being so narrow that it 
was dangerous to tack, the getting in 
became a serious concern: the John- 
son, though a strong English-built 
sloop, is certainly the most unwieldy 
vessel of her size that ever was 
made. They now made a strong 
effort to weather the straits, puiting 
her about almost every three minutes ; 
all hands assisted in hauling in the 
sheets; and after a struggle of nearly 
two hours, they succeeded in working 
her through the narrowest, and ex- 
pected at the next streich to gain ihe 
harbour. ‘Phere being ten in all 
on board, and the deck rather throng, 
I had stepped below to prevent con- 
fusion ; but my two companions assis- 
ted with all their might, not without 
ymmiment danger to their persons, for 
the boom overthrew Mr John every 
lume it was dragged in, and very 
nearly turned him overboard, he not 


an unusual noise and bustle al 
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having experience how to Tanage 
himself. J was at length alarmed by 
ove, 
but still kept tenaciously by my birth 
in the cabin, until 1 heard Mr «A. 
lister cry out in great agitation, Q! 
Lord! she will go in a thousand pie. 
ces my God! my God! ai- 


ed the cid man at the helm. What’ 


the matter now, thought 15 and se. 
ting my head out at the campeignan 
door, saw every man riveited to the 
Spot awaiting his fate in sileut horror, 
In truth, my dear Sir, you need net 
envy the then feelings of 
Your most obedient 
J. fi. 


On the Employments of 
ring the MidDLE AGEs. 


(From Fisher's History of German Trace.) 


PRE free German, who valued ne- 

thing but his sword, and lived 
only on what it procured, viewed ev- 
ry other source of gain which was to 
be pursued by skill and eloquence, & 
inglorious, and unworthy of 
He imported from strangers merty 
weapons and clothes, in exchange - 
the produce of his land, to whica ' 
added that of his hunting, and the 
gold plundered from his neighbours 
Neither during the time of the Ro- 
man empire, nor under that of the 
Franks, was he acquainted with real 
manufaciures; he left them chiedly 
freed men, to ultramontane iorelgne™ 
or to the despised Sclavomians, pe 
afterwards exported their increases 
wealih to Italy, or the East s 
left Germany in its ancient 
rudeness. It appears also, by - at 
concerning manufactures, that at t 
time we had, properly speaking ™ 
internal trade, and although our histo 
ries already name all the ve 
manufacturing towns, yet no 
of any consequence was carried 
them by natives. Hovw, indeed, co" 
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fren apply to manufactures, who pro- 
cured ail necessaries by the efforis of 
their own limbs. All, therefore, came 
from the hands of the female sex, who 
sapped their families, both with 
clothes and with household furniture. 
The daughters were employed by their 
mothers as servants, in sewing, weav- 
ing,and making clothes. 
mentions of Charlemagne, that he 
caused his princesses to be diligently 
mstructed jn these points. ‘That em- 
peroreven issued an edict, ordaining, 
that voun noblemen should be early 
tramed to the use of arms, and that 
voung ladies of quality should be kept 
close to their spmning wheel. ‘The 
ulver wheel of the Princess Lutgard, 
daughter of the Emperor Otto I. 
came atier her death to the cloister of 
St Alban’s on the Main, and the Em- 
press Cuneeund wore, when a widow, 
a dark - coloured gown of her own 
making. In the romances of the mid- 
dle ages, (which always give a true 
picture of the manners of the old 
mes, and therefore are of great use, 
voth for history and for the under- 
‘tanding of German law,) we often 
‘nd ladies described as siting over 
their embroidery, or their loom. 

Uhese labours were performed by 
mother, daughter, and maid servants, 
Maremote part of the house called 
tte women’s house, which men were 
‘ldom allowed to enter. ‘This wo- 
men’s house,in the most ancient times, 
was under ground; it was afterwards 
trongly guarded and surrounded with 
‘ditch, to preserve the inhabitants 
‘fom any violence on their persons, 
which was then a favourite exploit 
mong the Germans. Seldom, among 
“ay people, shall we find such a num- 
ber of laws against this species ot vio- 
‘ence, Indeed, there is no country 
“here we find so many instances of it, 
“S anong the Germans, and they were 
proached on that account by the an- 
“ent French and Italian writers. Nor 
were ladies secure even fro their 
“Mors, but were obliged to employ 


against them every means of defence. 
‘Lhe women’s house served not only 
as a working-place, but also as a bed- 
chamber. All the German laws al- 
Jude to it as divided into an apart- 
ment in front, and one behind. The 
one probably contamed the members 
of the family, the latter the maid ser- 
vants; the violation of the former 
was punished by a fine of six shillings, 
and that of the latter by one of three 
shillings. Afterwards, it became usual 
for men to attain access into these 
apartments, which gave occasion to 
many licentious romances, insomuch, 
that the very word came ultimately to 
signify a place of debauchery. In very 
remote times also, the female slaves 
belonging to charitable foundations 
were obliged to reside in a separate 
house, called Genuium. ‘The cloister 
of Farfe, in Italy, and ethers in Ger- 
many, had a similar regulation 5 and 
in these houses they caused the orna- 
ments of their churches to be manu- 
factured ‘These buildings appear te 
have been preferable to the French 
farm-houses, as we may see, among 
others, from the capitulary of Charle- 
magne, in which he gives directrons 
to supply his women’s l:ouses with 
wool, linen, kermes, wood, soap, oint- 
ment, combs, and other things neces- 
sury for the uses of manufacture. 

Our ladies made early a great proe 
gress in weaving and embroidery Al- 
ready, in the time of ‘Tacitus, they 
employed themselves in weaving linen, 
and made clothes of it, which they va- 
ried with stripes of scarlet. Nor 1s 
there 2ny reascn to believe that these 
were imported from Egypt, since, in 
the most ancient writers, perticularly 
Saxo and Torfweus, we find mention 
made of the making both of woollen 
and linen cloth. Nor did they long 
confine themselves to plain stuffs, but 
employed themselves upon tapestry, 
and other ornaments, for houses and 


churches, which they covered withy, 


ornaments of flowers, with hunting 
pieces, or other historical representa- 
ons. 
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tions. Such a covering for an aliar, 
of the highest antiquity, is described 
by Olaus Wormius, as made by a la- 
dy of the name of Lodena, and skil- 


. fully representing a remarkable hunt. 


Saxo mentions of Hamlet, that he 
tore down, at once, all the tapestr 

made by his mother, with which the 
interior walls of the house were co- 
vered, and threw it ever a circle of 
drunken guests, binding it down in 
such a manner, that rot one of thein 
was able to nse. In the history of 
Regner Lodbrog, it is mentioned, that 
Branchild had very skilfully delineat- 
ed on cloth all the brave actions of 
Sigurd. Every one knows the tapes- 
try on which is described the whole 
history of William the Conqueror’s 
invasion of England. We find still 
abundance of sini‘ar pieces, because it 
Was customary, in the earliest times, 
to cover all rooms with them. In ma- 
ny ancient castles of upper Germany, 
ihe keepers used to mention to me the 
names of the Princesses who had 
wrought them. ‘The most ancient ta- 
pestry contamed only two colours; 
black and white. About the end of 
the eleventh century, they became 
somewhat livelier ; in the thirieenth, 
they were completely chequered with 
colours ; and in the fourteenth, they 
began to be drawn in natural hucs.— 
‘Vhus it is that they are distinguished 
by Cluverius, and I had a full oppor- 
tuniiy of satisfying myself on the sub- 
ject, by means of a great number 
which Duke Charles caused to be 
brought to Louisbourg out of various 
castles in Wirtemberg, which I had 
it in my power to examine with the 
greatest attenuion, and to compare 
with each other. They consisted of 
Bible stories, of holy legends, and of 
representations of former exploits, chief- 
ly hunting parties, which were distin- 
guished by any uncommon incidents. 
Sometimes they presented rare beasts 
and birds, and those of a very large 
size; I also observed various wild 


beasts, described by Tacitus and Pli- 
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ny, woven into them, conformably ie 
the description of those writers, “Ay 
the end of the fificenth century, such 
animals were still found in the Prus. 
sian woods. ‘Thormod ‘lorfcus has, 
in like manner, considered the ancient 
tapesirtes as 2 crand source of histori. 
cal information 3 and it is much to be 
regretted, that betler care is not taken 
to preserve these precious remnants of 
antiquily. It were to be wished also, 
that the learned would draw up des- 
criptions of them for the benefit of 
posterity, or would cause them to be 
engraved. At present, they are daily, 
either falling to the ground, or are 
newly painted, or cut down for house- 
hold use. A passaye in the chronic’e 
of the cloister Farfe, and a letter ct 
foundation by Otto Il. informs 
that most of the ornaments of churches 
were wrought by female hands. We 
can also, by means of those which sul 
remain, establish many historical and 
natural cbservaticns. Kleffel, and Pro- 
fessor Schutz of Hamburgh, have 1 
vain endeavoured to deny their use 1 
heraldry, since Du Fresne has inst 
tuted the most satisfactory inquiry 
to this subject. It is now completely 
ascertained, that the Franks, and the 
rest of the Germans, had their ancient 
memorials sometimes woven, 
times cut im the covering o! their 
shiclds. These were, on that acceun', 
called coats of arms 3 and in 
times, were added to their weepon 
‘The Baron du Cange shews, that their 
lining, even at the earliest 
contained gold and silver, chiet 
wrought in fur, which gave occa” 
to the use of these metals in blazont}. 
Both the colours and figures 0” these 
coats of arms were imitated from 
vestry. 
Resides tapestry, women also. 
formed other species ot anbroidery, 


in which they made very great wo! 
gress. ‘They formed large 
and ensigns. The famous Danis 

sign is said to have been ma 
morning by the three dav 
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Regner Lodbroy vy with such art, that 
when its master had a prospect ef vic- 
tory, the Inwoven raven appeared in 
full Hight 5 but when otherwise, his 
wing hung moticSless, A stunilar de- 
scription is given of the ensign ot Si- 
curd, chief the island of Orknev, 
mu whieh his mother had so skilfully 
worked a raven, that when the ensign 
was intlaied by the winds, it appeared 
to he adinys r its wing s. ‘Lhe Ang- 
lu-Saxon bishop Adhelm, who lived 
i describes very pi arlicularly the 
‘uital embrowery of the Saxon wo- 
wen, and exhorts them to the imita- 
tlon of the British nuns. A number 
of manutactures were for inerly brought 
wv remarkable perfection in nunneties. 
But ihe English women were parlicu- 
lily extolled for their skill in such 
works, and especially in the making of 
gold stuffs It appears, by a certain 
account, that the holy figures, adorn- 
ed with silk and eold, on the robe of 
“certain Pope, were English work, 
and ‘doubtless that of women. This 
at is likewise called ofius | tilumarium, 
because the instrument with wha 
they wrought was at first merely cut 
wut of a quill, Even in 1455 ther 
were found in London a multitude of 
female workers in silk and embroid- 
ty, who presented a petition to King 
Henry IV. » stating, that through the 
h portation of silk stuffs out of Italy, 
this employment was likely to be lost 
0 Eng lish womens and they obtained 
from that monarch a prohibition a- 
the importation of wrought 
tor five years, 


KELCH of the Rise and ProcrEss nf 


the Bririsn Navy *. 


re not till the reign of Henry 
Il. that a navv existed in Bri- 
ain RKefore that time, the kings ot 


, The materials for this article are 
drawn from Derrick’s 
Navy, ato, London, 1356. 


748 
England, in their naval expeditions, 
depen ded almost cnuirely on the aid of 
forcigners. Phat prince built a ship 
of 1000 ions, called the Great Harry. 
Henry VIL. made still greater ad- 
vances. He established an Adunralty 
and a Navy Orhce ; and the sea ser- 
vice, for the firsi time, became a dis- 
tinct and separate profession. Efe set- 
tled also regular pay tor ihe otheers 
and seamen. An Admiral had 10s. 
a-day for pay and subsistence 5 a Cup- 
tain, is. Gd.3 a Seaman, 5s. a month 
for wages, and 5s. for subsistence. In 
1512, a fleet of 45 ships was filted 
oul, the largest vessel oi which was 
the Regent, of 1000 tons, and TOO 
men, on which the Admiral’s flag was 
hoisted. It is probable, howev er, aon 
part of these were foreign, as we have 
subsequent accounts which make the 
navy amount only to 16 or 21 vessels. 
In 1548, however, it appears by an 

account in the Archeologia, to have 
consisted of 55 vessels, whose tonnage 
amounted to 11,268, and which con- 
tained 7731 men, 237 ordnance pieces 
of brass, and 1848 of iron. All these 
were stationed at Portsmouth, except 
six at Deptford, and four in Scotland. 

In 1552, we have a statement of 
the condition of the navy, which ts as 
follows: ‘iiwenty-four “ in good case 
to serve; so that they may be ground- 
ed and caulked once a-yeir, to keep 
them tight; seven “ must be dock- 
ed and new dabbed, to s arch their 
tree nails for icon 3”? three Ne alrea- 
dy dry docked, to be new made al 
your Lordships’ pleasure one dry 
docked 3 not thought worthy of new 
making :”? four “ though t mect to be 
sold 5”* six * not worth keeping ;” 
one * in Ireland, whose state we know 
not.” 

In the reign of Mary, the navy ap- 
pears to have greatly declined, though 
there was only one naval expedition, 
1 whic h little loss was sustained : but 
small aticution seems to have been 
paid to it, and ten thousand a year 
was thought suilicient for its 
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742 
She lett only 27 vessels, in) which 
there served 3565 men, whose main- 
tcnance cost 10s, 

Elizabeth, however, applied herself 
actively to the forniation of a navy.— 
She soon began to build ships of her 
own, and encouraged the merchants 
to build large trading vessels, which 
occasionally were converted into ships 
of war. “Phe Queen paid the vtmost 
aifention to every thing connected 
with this servic e 3 caused timber io be 
collected for the use ef the navy 5 cur 
nied to an extent before unknown the 
manufacture of gun-powder 3 
ted the pay of the navy, and nivited 
over fereteners, 
quired ihe 


co that “she 
eloriovs title 

Naval Power, and S§ VEPelTn of the 
Northern Seas. Yet the mamerieal 
augmentation does not seem to have 
proceeded as micht have been expect- 
ed. In 1565, the eighth year of her 
reign, she had only 29 vessels; and 
m 1578, only 24. By 1588, how- 
ever, at the arrival of the famous Ar- 
mada, thev had encreased to SA, with 
12,590 tons, and 6279 men. 

The Archeologia contains a com- 
plete list of the Royal Navy, on the 
23d May 1599, with an account of 
the number and species of pieces of 
ordnance with which jt was mount- 
ed, under the titles of Cannon, Denii- 
Cannons, Culverins, Demi-Culverins, 
Lakers, Minions, Falcons, Falconets, 
Portpece }alls, Portpece Chambers, 
Fowler-Halls, Fowler-Chambers. and 
Curtalls, ‘Phe total number of ships 
was $2. Queen Elizabeth left at her 
death the same number of ships of 
17,055 tons, and with 8846 men.— 
The expence laid out upon the navy 
was ‘till small. In her reign, it is sta- 
tec .o have amounted to 50,000/. a- 
year, 

James I. not undertaking any naval 
expeditions, and finding the navy left 
m such a flourishing state bv his pre- 
decessor, cannot be supposed to have 
made very great exertions for its aug 


mentation. He paid ceonsidcrable at- 
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tention, however, to this branch of the 
service, took delicht visiting «h, 
dock-yards and ships, was liberal + 
seamen, and in the {ive vears 

Ing 1623, built ten new 
the first vears of his reien, he een 


Lup. 
wards of JO,QP0/, upon the navy, tho’ 
aflerwards reduced to 20,000. 
lhe larvesi toat had ever cone 


from the docks was 
him in 1GLQ. She wes 1400 
burthen, and carried 64 guns: and 
was named the Prince, or Prince 
Royal, 


by a report of Commissioners ap. 


pointed to examine into the state of 
the In it that there 
were then only 39° ships or vessels, 
Whose tonnage amounted to 14,700 
tons. “Thirteen of thesa were unser- 
viceable. “They recommend that the 
navy should thenceforth consist only 
of SO ships, the tonnage of which, 
however, was to amount to 17,260 
tons. ‘Lhe reasons they assign for this 
limitation are 3 1. ‘This navy will con- 
tain $050 ions more than the navy ot 
Queen Elizabeth, when it was great 
est, and flourished most: 2. As great 
a provision of long timber, planks and 
knees, will be required to supply these 
ships, as conventently be 
got in this time of great building, an¢ 
common devastation of woods mn 
places : 3. ‘These $0 ships will requit 
as many mariners and gunners as the 
kingdom can supply at all times, new 
traihe carrieth away so many, a 
far: 4. The common building of gree 
and warlike ships by merchants tot 
inforce the navy, when need shall - 
quire, may well contain a 
numbers and charge within Ge 
bounds.” 
Charles I. was, from the earliest 
riod of his reign, exposed to one 
pecuniary embarassments; yet 
ertions in favour of the navys nen 
all these dithculties, seein to have vk 
great. The large sums, indeed, wh 
he raised on account of ship-won’s 
were among the chief sources © iv 
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discontent excited against him. Yet, 
though irregularly levied, they seem 
ty have been faith fully applied. In 
1635, the navy contamed 50 ships, 
whose tonnage amounted to 23,000 
ios. Before the breaking out ot the 
cvil wars, the king buili at Wool- 


wich a ship called ihe Sovereign of 


the Seas, the following description of 
which is taken from a publication, ai 
tune, by Heywood. 

“This famous vessel was built a 
Woolwich, in 1657. She was in 
lengih, by the keel, 128 ieet, or 
thereaout, within some few mehes; 
her main bre adth, 48 feet; in length, 
fiom the fore end of the ‘es -head, to 
ihe aher end of the st tern, a prora id 
2O2 teet and in height, from 
ihe bottor m of her keel, to the top of 
vet lanthorn, 76 feet; boos five 
thorns, the biggest of which would 

‘old ten persoas upright; had three 

ush decks, a half-deck, 
quarter. deck, and round-house. 

“Tler lower tier has 3O ports for 
Cannon and demi-cannon. 

a Middle tier, $0 ports for culverins 
and demi ditto. 

“Third tier, 26 ports for other ord- 


* Porecastle, 12 ports. 

“Two half decks have 13 or 14 
Ports inore within board, for murder- 
ie pieces, besides 10 plec es s of chace- 
ordnance forward, and 10. right aft, 
and in any loop-holes in the cabins for 
Musjuet shot. She had eleven an- 
chars, one of 4,400 pounds weight. 
Ste Was of the burthen of 1637 ions. 

we Was built by Peter Pott, Esq. 
under the direction of his father 
Captain Phineas Pott, one of the 
principal otheers of the Navy _ 
She had two galleries besides, all of 
Most curious curved work, and all the 
sides of the ship carved with trophies 
and types of honour, as 
Well be long ing to sea as land, with 
Symbals at apertaining to navigation ; 
also their two sacred imajesties’ badges 


of ir e 
arms, with their several 


angels holding their letters in com- 
partnent; all which works are gilded 
over, aad no other colour gold 
wid black. One tree, or oak, made 
four of the prinetpal beams, which was 
it feet, of siroag serviceable Umber, 
1a length, 3 teet diameter at the top 
aud 10 feet at the siub or bottom, 

* Unon the sternhcad a cupid ox 

child bridline a lon: upon the bulh- 
head right forward siand six statues 
i sandy postures; these figures re- 
present Concilmim, Cura, Conamen, 
Vis, Virtus, Victoria. Upon the ha- 
Mers of the water are four figures, 
Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, Kolus; on the 
stern Victory, in the midst of a tron- 
lispiece upon the beakbead sitteth 
King Edgar on horseback trampling 
OU Rings.” 

‘This vessel is said to have beea 
calculated more for magnificence than 
for use 3 but being taken down a deck 
lower, she became, according to re- 
port, one of the best men of war in 
the world. In short, it 1s urged by 
the royalists, iy answer to the remon- 
strance of I1G41, that * a sure proof 
that the King had ho design 
for enslaving his people is, that the 
chief F object of his has 
been to raise a naval, not a military 
forc 

The Commonavealih forms a splen- 
dil in our naval annals 3 much 
owing, however, to the respectable 
state in which the navy > id been 
previously placed. In 1652, the fleet 
consisted of 102 vessels. Only three 
of these carried 60° guns ; still the 
Enylish vessels were superior In size 
to the Dutch, and were much imdebt- 
ed to this circumstance for their supe- 
riority. About the end of this year, 
the pay of the sailors was raised from 
19s, to 24s. per month. ‘The Protec- 
tor, insiead of reducing his navy at 
the conclusion of the war im 1654, 
ordered ali the ships to be repaired 
and new ones built. He procured an 
annual grant of 400,000/. for the na- 


vy, and at his death, in 1658, left it as 
fol. 
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follows: 157 ships, mounting 4890 
guns, and manned by 21,910 men. 
Five of these vessels were above 60 
guns, and four between 50 and 60. 
‘he largest mounted 110 guns—We 
have thus traced the state of the Roy- 
al Navy down to the Resforation. 
(lo be coutinucd. ) 


Description of NEWFOUNDLAND, with 
an account of the Cod-Fishery car- 
ricd on upon its banks. 

From Hevriot’s Travels in Canada, 

N arriving at tie banks of New- 

toundland, a number of vessels, 
stationed at various distances, and 
seemingly at anchor, occurred to our 
view. ‘Lhese we soon understood to 
le engaged in the Cod-fishery. “they 
are, vw general, from eighty to one 
hundred and tfty tons burden, fitted 
out trom several places in England, 
particularly from the western counties, 
and trom the islands of Jersey and 

Guernsey. There are, besides, ves- 

sels belonging to the fishermen who 

winter in Newfoundland, and at-the 
settlements on the neighbouring parts 
of the continent. 

‘The Great Bank, which is about 
forty leagues distant from the island, 
is an enormous mountain formed be- 
neath the surface of the sea. Its ex- 
tent 1s about an hundred and sixty 
Jeagues, and its breadth about sixty, 
the extremities terminating in points. 
On the eastern side, towards the cen- 
tre, a kind of bay is formed, called the 
Ditch. The depth of water varies 
much throughout the whole, being in 
some situations sixty, in others only 
five fathoms. During the hottest 
weather the fish do not frequent ei- 
ther the great or the smaller banks, 
Lut retire to the deep waters. It has 
been remarked by many people, that 
en approaching the banks the noise of 
the billows of the ocean become more 
shrill and loud, an effect which is pro- 


bably produced by the shallowness of 
the waters, 


ewfoundland Cod-Fishery, 


The thick fogs which are here 
more prevalent than in any other part 
of the Ailaniic, exhibit a singular 
phenomenon, and may be presumed 
to owe their origin to the streay 
from the eulph of Mexico, the dis. 
charge of waters incessantly accumu. 
lating there by the pressure of the 
trade winds. 

The cod-sh, whose abundance in 
these latitudes has afforded for a series 
of years an essential object of com. 
mBerchil enterprize, is esteemed much 
more delicate than that found in the 
northern seas of Europe, altho’ inter- 
or to it in whiteness. ‘The length ot 


this fish usually exceeds not three feet, 


and the conformation of its organs 1s 
such as to render it indifferent with 
regard to the selection of its aliment. 
‘Lhe voracity of its appetite prompts 
it indiscriminately to swallow every 
substance which it is capable of gor- 
ging; and even glass and iron have 
been found in the stomach of this fish, 
which, by inverting itself, hes the 
power of becoming disburthened 0 
its indigestible contents. 

The fishermen arrange themselves 
along the side of the vessel, each per 
son being provided with lines and 
hooks. 

When a fish is caught, is tongue! 
immediately cut out, and it 1s deliver 
ed to a person, in whose hands 1t he. 
ving undergone a certain degree © 
preparation, is dropped through 
hatchwav between decks, where pe" 
of the back bone is taken out, and 
the cod is thrown, in_ this 
through a second hatchway mle _ 
hold, to be salted. When a quate: 
of fish, sufficient to fill one ot the 
sels, is caught and salted, she = 
from the banks to the island, where, 
discharging her cargo, she returns “ 
her station, and in the col 
season thus renews four or 

nt freighis. 
‘The Esh is dried on the 
aud larger vessels arrive from 
Jand, to convey it from thence i 
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furopean markets. In packing the 
jsh in bulk, in the hold or the vesscl, 
much care and attention are requisite 5 
and the greatest precauitons are used 
in loading, to preserve them from ex- 
posure to the moisture of the atmos- 
phere, by spreading sails and cloths 
over the boats in which they are 
contained, and over those fish already 
vi the vessel, if the sinallest degree 
e dampness in the air be ebservable. 
person denonunated caller, or in- 
pector, atteads the Joading of each 
vessel, in order to see that no fish 
which ts not perfectly cured, be in- 


troduced into the cargo, which other- 


Wise might soon become damaged. 


he price of fish cured at New- 


toandiand 1s generally fifteen 
sigs the quintal, and ic neats in 
rope adout twenty s! ailltngs. The 
expence of Its freight to the coast of 
Spain is two shill vs and sixpence, 
nd te Lechorn three shillings ihe 
quintal, 
dried fish, seni to the West 
1s pac Ked an casks, and is infe- 
cuality to that carried to Eu- 
mp, ‘Uhe fish which is salted with- 
out deine dried, is termed Core-fish, 
or green cod. A vessel with twelve 
men, trom the middle of Apri to 
mest catch, salt, and bring into 
Port, ten thous: oad fish, otherwise the 
Owners will be excluded from all 
Gaim to the established bounty. ‘he 
rev, however, usually procures 
the season more than double 
al quan 


Sime ¢ 
curing 
g 
The merchants of Pngland who 
"fe concerned in these fisherie S, Sup- 
ply the nshermen upon credit with 
very article of which they may be in 
“antyand are repaid at the fall of the 
Year with the produce of their industry. 
hundred thousand pounds are 
mnually in specula- 
YA, Gn an ol ect of oOlumerce, before 
tis extracted es the bosom of the 
cean, 
About four hundred ships, amount- 


ing to thirty- six thousand tons bur- 
0 lober 1808. 


4. 


then; two thousand fishing shallops, 
of twenty thousand tons, and twenty 
thousand men, are in times of tran- 
qu uillity usually emploved every year 
in this fisherv. About six hundred 
thousand Guintals of fish are annually 
taken, which, upon an average of se- 
ven veats, are worth, at the island, 
fitteen shillings per quintal. ‘These, 
with the other amounts, consisting of 
salmon, cod-oil, seal-oil, and furs, ex- 
ceed, aunually, half a million sterling. 
Of twenty thousand men from Great 
Britain and Treland emploved in that 
fishery, eight thousand necessarily 
continued, when their country was 
noi at war, on the island all the win- 
ter. Several thousand still remain 
there during that season, and are oc- 
cupied in repairing or building boats 
and small vessels, or m erecting the 
scaffolds for drving fish. “These are 
not properly sea-faring men, and are 
distinguished by the denomination of 
Wlavters. 
Newfoundland extends in the form 
of atriangle, about a hundred leagues 
from east to west, and a hundred and 
twenty - five from north to south 5 
being situ: ated | between forty-six and 
fifiyv-two Ccgrees of north latitude. 
John Gabato, a Venetian, was iis first 
discoverer, under the patronage of 
king Henry the seventh of 
No: adv antage was derived from thenee, 
until the lapse of a period of near for 
tv years. Cape Seca, and C ape av, 
are the two prow ontorics Which pre- 
sent themselves to mariners sailing tor 
the river Saint Lawrence. Eagiteen 
lo sues Lo the westward of the first 
appears Cape Saint Mary, Ich forms 
the of the hay ot Vlacentia 
towards the east. is sixteen 
leayuesin breadth, and twernts indepth. 
Towards its head is the harbour, ca- 
pable of contain ing in safety one hun- 
dred and fifty vessels, and defended by 
a fort called Saint Louis. The French 
were the first Furopeans who fre- 
quented this situation, Between Pla- 
centia and Cape Ray, the western 
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point of the island, two other bays, of 
considerable exieni, peneirate some 
disiance into the country. ‘hey are 
distinguished by the appellations of 
Yorcune and Despair. No settlements 
have vet been made on their coasts, 
and they are but little frequented. 
Cap+ Ray, together with the island of 
Sain’ Paul, about fifteen leacues 
{ant frem it, forms the entrance into 
the gulph of St Lawrence; and ves- 
sels satling thither, must pass, in clear 
weather, in sight of the one, or of the 
other. Besides the bays already no- 
ticed, this island contains a variety of 
others, particularly on the eastern 
coast, among which two are remarka- 
ole for their extent; those of ‘Trinity 
and Conception. Near the latter is 
the harbour of Saint John, which is 
secure and well 
Bordered by dark and gloomy rocks, 
which exhibit a barren, inhospitable 
appearance, the country, on a nearer 
view of its soil, belies not the charac- 
ter of its rude cuninviling features, 
which amid their nakedness display 
neither grandeur nor sublimity. At 
league distant from the entrance of 
Saint John’s harbour, no opening in 
the coast is discernable. white 
tower, raised on a preciptious emi- 
nence, seems rather intended as amark 
to warn vessels of the danger of ap- 
proaching the rocky shore, than as a 
beacon to conduct them toa place of 
safety. Ona nearer examination of 
it, its strength becomes apparent, and 
no hostule vessel can enter, with im- 
punity, the narrow chasina beneath. 
Vhis structure, situated ona part of 
ihe precipice, on the south side of the 
entrance of Saint John, is named Fort 
sAunherst. ‘The inlet, called the Nar- 
rows, execeds net five hundred feet in 
width. On each side towards the 
norta, the rocks rise to the altitude of 
four hundred feet 5 but on the south 
shore, they are of less elevation. 
Heath, juniper, ond oud spruce, 
the offspri: ng of sterility, sorine hs 
ver the rocky surface. 
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ance of the harbour and iis environs, 
is, nevertheless, wild and Pictures ue, 
in proceeding up the inlet, 
battery called South-Fort is 
on the left; and another named 
Chain-Rock on the right. At acon. 
siderable elevation sbove these, seve. 

ral torts are seen. A rock, in 
form of a cone, is crowned 
battery, constructed under the direc. 
tion of "the late Sir James Wallace, 
who, in 1796, was vice-admival on the 
station, and governor of the island; 
and with a fitiy- -guNn ship, two & rigates 
and two sloops of sixtecn guns each, 
made a gallant and succesful defence 
against the attacks of Admiral Rich 
ery, whose force consisted of seven 
ships of the line, and three frigates. 

Viewed trom the sunimit of this ¢- 
minence, the town and the scafiolds on 
which the fish are placed to dry, pre- 
seni asineular appearance. These iat 
folds are generally foriy feet high, and 
consist of several stages, on the raft eh 
of each of which a quantity of bras: 
wood ts placed. ‘They are suthicient 
ly strong to support the weight of the 
green fish, and also, occas 0 
one or two men. ‘These are 
in every situation, as well im the vai. 
lies, as on the margins of the perpe 
diculer rocks, 
"The town of St John borders © 

the basin, and its situation afiords 1 

attract 1Ons, except i) those whom i 
terest or necessity induces to consi 

the advantage, rather than the ple 


from diversity of local 
h and two 


Ore 


sure, arisiny 
tuation. It contains a chure 
chapels, one for the catholic relig) 
the others for persons ot the method 
persuasion 5 a court-house, 

custom-hous 
An oihcer the customs was, 


lately, et the head ot the la ia” 


department, 
civil, but in erimin: al causes. 
tleman who has been bred to t! ie 
at present fills the situation of J ~ 
of the island. The building sare 
and the streets narrow an id dirty: 


plac ed 
and a lecided 
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lownshend is placed above‘ the town, 
and contains the house allotted for the 
governor, with the store-houses and 
ma.szines, which form a square.— 
From hence, the entrance, the har- 
hour, the narrows sunk betiveen cle- 
\ ated preeipices, aad the water, co- 
passing and 
passing, form a lively and busy 


fone ; these, together with the town, 


ver ad with snail vessels, 


‘ 


and the adjacent country, diversified 
Wakes with verdant borders, exhi- 
bit, ihe midst of a barren wild, a 
combination which mav, for a short 
period, afford the of novelty. 

Over a place called the barns, is a 
roaul which leads from Fort ‘Sown- 
to Vort William, commanding 
the narrows and the harbour. W ith 
the latter, Signal-hill, from whence 
the approach of skips is anneun- 
comrmnicates, lis perpendicular 

ish! from the sea is four hundred 
and four fect, and it contains, on iis 
summit, two ponds, affording excellent 
Water, 

The bay of Bulls lies about twen- 
ty. At miles f from Saint John’s. “The 
interns} parts of the island have never 


as netther the soil 
Clinate are favourable to eens 
necessary for the su; pport of lite 
The durat ation of summer is too 
and ho ind of grain has sutlicient 
ume to ) arrive at maturity. “Phe win- 
er breaks up in May ; ; and, until the 
cid of Se ‘ptember, the air is Lela jie- 
ate, during whisk the progress 
Clation is sulliciently rapid. Hav and 
Ss are heve of a very indifferent 
tality. "The land is so sparingly Co- 
sted with soil, that mueh Jabour and 
“spence are neces wary to produce a 
yaa which but poorly recompences 
lustry of the husbandman. ‘The 
Manin of ground used for the pur- 
poses ot cultivation is therefore very 
and the prohibition of the pa- 
S'ate against attempis to colo- 
sare, by the sterile natere of the 


hor 


country, rendered almost unnecessary. 
‘The fishermen are, im times of war- 
fare, enjoined to return to England ; 
and ‘tee merchant ts authorized, to re- 
tain from the w agts of each person in 
his e mploy, a certain proportion as a 
provision, in case of incapacity from 
poverty or sickness, for aay individual 
to return to his ‘country. by this pru- 
dent regulation, no seaman, thus en- 
gaved, can be ‘lost to the service of 
the state. 

The Enelish and French Tong shia- 
red between them the privilege ot drv- 
ing their fish on the coasts of this isl- 
and ; ; the latter occupying the south- 
ern and northern parts, aud the former 
the eastern shores. ‘The interior is 
composed of mountains, covered with 
woods of an indifferent qualitv. Phe 
animals found here, are foxes, porcu- 
pines, hares, syuirrels, Ivnxes, otiers, 
beavers, sie and beers. “Vhe chace 
iv dithcult, and unattended with pro- 
fit. Phe land and water-fowl are, 
partrides, snipes, woodcocks, faicens, 
geese, ducks, and penguins. In the 
bays and rivers are found fash of vari- 

ous kinds, such as salmon, ecls. her- 
ring, mackarel, plaice, trout, and al- 
Most every description of shell. fish. 

The territory which was requisite 
to prepare the “cod-fish, belong«d, al 
first, to any person who took posses- 
sion; and from this inconvenience 2 
source of frequent discord arose. “Phe 
property of that part of the coast, of 
which he made choice, was at length, 
by the interference of government, se- 
cured to each fisherman. By this ju- 
dicious arrangement, expeditions thi- 
ther were multiy lied so wreatly, that 
vessels from the British do- 
Minions, equal in all to fitteen thow- 
sand tuns, were employed in the fishi- 

“Phe value of this island soon be- 
came apparent, not only as a source ot 
arising from the ex- 
produc- 


national wealth, 
change of fish for the vartou: 
tiotis and | luxuries, which the soulrem 
afiord. but what is 
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still of greater importance, as a prin- 
cipal nursery for the navy. 

‘Lhe property of this island was, 
the peace of Utrecht, confirmed 
Great Britain; and the subjects of 
France preserved only the right of 
fishing from Cape Bonavista north- 
wards, and io Cape Rich on the oppe- 
site side. ‘Vhis line of demarcauon 
was aflerwards aliered, and placed at 
Cape Ray, on the western side of the 
island. 

The floating masses of ice, which 
pass in the vicinity of the eastein 
coast, and sometimes enter the straits 
of Kelisle, in the summer mouths, ex- 
hibit to mariners an awful and singu- 
lar spectacle. ‘These enormous mounds, 


by 


to 


the accumulated operation of cold for - 


a series of years, in the arctic regions, 
are detached from the coasts near Hud- 
son’s Ray, and Davis’s Straits, by 
storms, and other causes. ‘They soime- 
t‘mes exceed an hundred and foriy 
feet in altttude; and their basis be- 
neath the sea, usually doubles those 
dimensions. Rivulets of fresh water, 
produced by their gradual dissolution, 
distil from their summits. We had an 
opportunity of viewing three of these 
stupendous piles by the light of ihe 
moon, whose rays, reflected in various 
directions, from their glassy surface, 
produced an effect no less pleasing 
than novel. ‘Phey become cither 
stranded in shallow walter, until they 
are nelted down, or grow so porous, 
that they subside under the surface of 
the ocean. In fogs, and even in the 
gloom of night, they are discoverable 
at soine distance, by the cold whieh 
they emit, and by their whiteness and 
effulgence. 


Singular Exploits of the Ear. of 
PETERBOROUGH in Spay, 


(From Carleton’s Memoirs ) 


HILE the Farl staid a few days 
at this place (Toriosa,) under 
expectation of the promised succours 


from Barcelona, he received a irokrie 
(or express) from the king oj Spain, 
full of excuses, instead of forces— 
And yet the very same letter, in a pa 
radoxical manner, commanded him, at 
all events, to attempt the relief of 
Santo Mattheo, where Colonel Jones 
cominanded, and which was then vo. 
der sicge by the Conde de los Torres, 
(as was the repori,) with upwards of 
three thousand men. ‘Phe Earl of 
Peterbcrow could not muster above 
one thousand foot, and about two 
hundred horse 3 a smiail force to make 
an attempt of that nature uron sucha 
Superior power: Yet the Earl's vivu- 
city, (as will be occasionally further 
observed in the course of these Me. 
moirs,) never much regarded nuni- 
bers, so there was but room, by any 
stratavem, to hope for success. Tre 
it is, for his greater encouragene 
and consolation, the same letter 
mated, that a great concourse of 
country people being in arins, to the 
number of many thousands, in favour! 
of King Charles, and waning ony 
officers, the enterprize would be es), 
and unattended with much canger= 
But, upon mature enquiry, the Eee! 
found that great body of men ai! 
nubibus and that the Conce, 
plain truth of the matter, was BUC 
stronger than the letter at first repre 
senied. ' 

Santo Mattheo was pce 
known importance ; and that from! 
situation, which cut off all commun 
cation between Catalonia and von 
and, consequently, should tt 
into the hands of the enemy, 
Karl’s design upon the latter mnust 
evitably have been postponed. 
be granted, the commands tor 
ing the relief of it were erty 
peremptory 3 nevertheless, te hat 
was very conscious to himsed, Ha" 
the promised reinforcen'¢' 
pended, his officers would not £0 
of the attempt upon the de- 
vast inequalities; and thar wr 
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dictates of the reason. He 
therefore addresses himself to those of- 
in a diilerent manner: He told 
them, he only desired they would be 
pasive, and leave it to him to work 
hisown way. Accordingly, the Earl 
found out, and hired two Spanish 
sies, for whose fidelity, (as his great 
precauiion alwavs led nun to do,) he 
took Sutlicient security 5 and dispaich- 
ed them with a letter to Colonel Jones, 


covernor of the place, intimating his 


readiness, as well as abiliiy, to relieve 
hin; and, above all, exhorting lim to 
have the Miqueleis in the town ready, 
on sight of his troops, to issue oul, 
pursue, and plunder ; since that would 
be all they would have to do,’and ail 
he would expect at their hands. ‘Ihe 
spies were dispatched accordingly ; 
and, pursuant to instructions, one be- 
trayed and discovered the other, who 
had the letter in charge to deliver to 
Colonel jones. The Earl, to carry 
on the teint, having in the mean time, 
by dividing | his troo} s, and marching 
secretly over the mountains, drawn his 
nen together, so as to make their ap- 
pearance on the heiht ot a neigh- 
bou: ing suntan, little more than 
‘anoni-shot irom the enemy’s camp, 
the tale of the spies was fully con- 
firmed, and the Conde, (tho? an able 
ral, ) marched off sath some 
ipiation with his army 3 and by that 
means the Earl's number of 
‘welve hundred, had liberty to march 
hito the town without interrupuon. I 
Mist not let slip an action of Colonel 
ha just before the Earl’s delivery 
them. "The Conde, for want of ar- 
: iad set his miners to work : 
aud the Colonel, finding they had 
Made some dat ngerous advances, turii- 
C2 the course of a rivulet, that ran 
trough the middle of the town, 
“pon them, and made them quit a 


Work they ‘thought was br ought to 
Perfection. 


tllery 


— Santo Mattheo being relieved, as I 
Have said, the Earl, though he hi ad so 
tar gained | his ends, left not the fying 


enemy without a feint of pursuit ; with 
such caution, nevertheless, that in case 
they should happen to be beiter in- 
formed of his weakness, he might have 
a resource either back again to Santo 
Miaitheo, or io Vinaros on the sea- 
side 5 or some other place, as occasion 
might require. But having just before 
received tresh advice, that the rein- 
furcements he expected were anew 
countermanded 3 and that the Duke 
oi Anjou had increased his treops to 
twelve thousand men; the othcers, 
not enough elated with the fast suc- 
cess to adventure upon new experi- 
ments, resolved, iia council of war, 
to advise Larl, who had just 
fore received a discretionary commis- 
sion in lieu of troops, so to post the 
forces under him, as not to be cut off 
from being able to assist the hing in 
person, or to march io the defence ot 
Catalouia in case of necessity. 

Pursuant to this resolution of the 
— of war, the Earl of Peterbo- 

ow, though still intent upon his ex- 
iato Valencia, (which had 
been afresh commanded, even while 
his supplies were countermanded, ) or- 
ders his fuot, in a truly bad condition, 
by iedious ‘cles day and night 
over the mountains, to and 
with his two hundred | el out to 
prosecute his pretended design 1 of pur - 
suing the flying eneniy ; if 
possivle, notwit hstandiag all seeming - 
ly desperate circumstances, to perfect 
the security of that capits il. 

‘To that ni wse, the Earl, with 
his small body of pat ‘rolers, went On 
frighte — the eneny, ull they cume 
under the walls of Nules, 1 town tor- 
with the best walls, regular 

repair OF aby 
Rut even here, 


se, 


towers, and in the best 
in that Kingdom. 

upon the appearance ot the Earl’s for- 
lorn, (if they iaight not properly at 
that tine all ‘d under that 
character, ) under the same panic they 
left that fenctble town, with only one 
thousand of the town’s people, well 
armed, for the delence of it. Yet was 
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it scarce to be imagined, that the 
Earl, with bis small body of two hun- 
dred horse, should be able to gain ad- 
mission 3 or, indeed, under such cir- 
cumstances, to attempt ite But, bold 
as the undertaking was, his good ge- 
nius went alone with him; and so 
vood a genius was it, that it rarely 
left him without a good effect. He 
had been told the day betore, that the 
enemy, on leaving Nules, had got 
possession of Villa Real, where they 
put all io the sword. What would 
have furnished another with terror, in- 
spired his lordship with a thoreht as 
fortunate as it was successiul. ‘Phe 
Marl rides up to the very gates of the 
town, at the head of his party, and 
peremptorily demands the chief ma- 
gistrate, or a priest, immediately to be 
sent out to him; and that under pe- 
nalty of being all put to the sword, 
and used as the enemy had used those 
at Villa Real the day or two before. 
‘Che troops, that had so lately left the 
place, had left behind them more ter- 
ror than men 3 which, together with 
the peremptory demand of the Earl, 
soon produced some priests to wait 
upon the General. By their readiness 
to obey, the Earl very justly imagin- 
ed fear to be the motive ; wherefore, 
to improve their terror, he only al- 
lowed them six minutes time to re- 
solve upon a surrender, telling them, 
that otherwise, so soon as his artillery 
was coe up, he would lav them un- 
der the utmost extremities. The priests 
returned with this melancholy message 
into the place 3 and in a very short 
time afier the gates were thrown open, 
Upon the Earl’s entrance, he found 
two hundred horse, which were the 
original of his lordship’s forming that 
body of horse which afterwards prov- 
ed the saving of Valencia 

The news of the taking of Nules 
soon overtook the tying enemy: and 
so increased the apprehensions of their 
danger, that they renewed their march 
the same day; though what they bad 
taken before would have satisfied them 
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much better without it. On the othe: 
hand, the Earl was so well pleased 
with his success, that, leaving the enc- 
my to tly before their fears, he made g 
short turn towards Castillon de la Pls. 
na, a considerabic, but onen town, 
where his lordship furnished himse! 
with four hundred horses more: ani 
all this under the assurance that his 
troops were driving the enemy before 
them out of the kingdom, Hence be 
sent orders to Colonel Pierce's regi- 
ment at Vimaros to meet him at Oro- 
pesa, a place at no great distance; 
Where, when they came, they were 
very pleasingly surprised at their be- 
ing well mounted, and furnished with 
all accoutrements necessary. Atte 
which, leaving them cantoned in wall- 
ed towns, where they could not be 
disturbed without artillery, that inde- 
fatigable General, leaving them tull 
orders, weut on his way towards Tot 
tosa. 


Memeirs of the Progress of Mant- 
FACTURES, CHENISTRY, SCIEN, 
and the GVixe Arts. 


ROFESSOR DAVY has read a 

paper before the Royal Society 
containing an account of his variov 
new and nnportant electrical 
riments on the decomposition of the 
earths, by which this distinguishes 
philosopher has shewn, that they ei 
all metallic oxides, and has thus ver- 
fied by experiment what had been long 
suspected from enalogy. These 
portant discoveries complete the nis 
torv of alkaline and earthy bodies 
and form an era in chemical philoso- 
phy. They likewise must, 
great Improvements 10 
and geology, the last of which s¢ 9 
ces has hitherto wanted element 
In the same communication whic 
these facts are announced, a a 
portant experiment of two age 
chemists, Messicurs 
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PontIn, is mentioned. “These gentle- vantageously employed in the same 
men have combined the basis of vola- Way. 
= tile alkali with quick silver, and in Dr Parry, of Bath, has recently in- 4 SS 
this wav have formed an amalgam. vestigated causes of the decay of 
Here 1S something metallic apparently wood, and the neans ot prev enting it. 
composed of two gases, a circuinstance Por this purpose he recommends the 
can in which the dreams of the alche- app lication of a preparation of- the 
mists seem to be realized. resinous kind mixed with a certain . 
From various observations made on portion of bees-wax. The propor- 
the newly-discovered planet Vesia, tion of ithe ingredients, and the mode 
Mr Groombridge has ascertained part of mixing them, are as follow.—‘Take 
: of the elements, which are as follow: twelve ounces of resm and eight ouns | 
ces of roll brimstone, cach, coarsely 
Inclination of the orbit..7° 20” | 
powdered, and three gallons of train- 
Ascending 5S | 
| 5 oil; heatthen slowly, gradually adding 
four ounces of bees-wax, cut in smal! 
th bits. Frequently stir the liquor, 
From the increased angular motion which, as soon as the solid ingredi- 
" its orbit, the eccentricity appears to ents are dissolved, will be fit for use. 
he be considerable, but he hasnot yetsuf- It is recommended to dress every 
helent data to determine the quanuty. part of the wood-work with this com- 
lee 


all Phe Rev. Mr Leg, of Ashprington position over before the parts 
Devon, has inv wed a contrivance for are put togeiher, and once afterwards$ 


discharging the supertluons water from and a higher state of preservation 1s 
ponds, tanks and reservoirs, in times promised from Its use sleetinans! been 
of foods. It consists of a beam of attained. It should be observed, that 
wood SUSBETIG led by an iron pin, over in pre pa ring this var nish, it is i : 
” the head of the water, so asto forma ble, in order to prevent ‘accidents, to f . 
r kind of lever or balance, having one use an earthen vessel, and to make i ae 
end aiixed to a chain which raises the fire in the open air. 
Plug, to let out the supertluous water, ‘Phe following simple method of “ Hi 
aid having suspended at the other a preventing the destruction of tlax by 
box or buc ket, made rether leaky, in- the caterpillar has been practised with 
ai to which the water is conveyed by 2 success in this co untry. It consists a | 
Pipe, whenever it rises to a certam Je- in ‘king persons Wi alk twice a day « 
he vel, ; A Presi: os the bucket continues alone the furrows with a rope fasten- Bel 
oi nled with water, the weight will ed to two poles so as to cause the ae 
a — the plug, and when the water no rope to drag over the plants, by 
rd —— keeps the bucket full, the plug which the insects are swept off them. h, 
a will return to its place, by the lever "Vhis operation repeated for four suc- ty | 
recovering its level position. ceeding preserves the tlax ; tho’ 
has been suggested that the sun- in some list: ances, three davs 
might | be successfully cultiva- has been found to produce the ‘desi- 
ed for the purpose of supplying our red eflect. 
4 Clothiers with oil, As much of the In the deparment of Gers, are grown a ae 
’ oil imperted from the Lev ant, under the annual or soft cotton, and that of te r* i 
the name of Florence oil, when it be- Ivica, which thrives extremely well. |! 
4 fomes rancid, is sold to the clothiers Many land-owners have applied them- he 
Is. 
h for the purpose of softening their wool selves to the culture of this impor. ty it 
when prep: for the itiscon- tant article, and they already reap the 
h ceived that the oil extracted from the fruits of their care and industry. 
seeds of the sun-flower inight be ad- An interesling analysis of 
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has recently been made by M. Cadet, 
apothecary in ordinary to the French 
imperial household, trom which it ap- 
pears that the berries contain muci- 
lage in abundance, much gallic acid, 
2 resin, a concrete essential oil, some 
albumen, and a volatile aromatic prin- 
ciple, ‘Lo these may be added such 
as are found in most vegetables S, VIZ. 
lime, pot - ash, charcoal, iron, &c. 
Roasting developes the soluble princi- 
ples 5 but it ought to be moderated, 
if it be wished to preserve the aroma, 
and not decompose the acid, the gum 
and the resin. Mocha Coffee is of 
all Kinds, the most aromatic and resi- 
yous, NE, Cadet advises that coffee 
be netther roasted nor infused till the 
day it is intended to be drunk. 


ScoTrisun REVIEW. 


J. Gueenhoo-Hall, a Romance; and 
Ancient “times, a Drama. By the 
late Joseph Strutt, Author of Rural 
Sporis and Pastimes of the People 
of England. 4 vois. 12mo. 
Murray, London. 
Co, urgh. 


object of this ron 


e xhibit, 


Consieble and 


ance 1s to 
under an amusing and 
popelar a view of Eng] lish do- 
mestic manners, as thev existed in the 
reign of Henry VI, a period, it 1s ob- 
served, during which they are very 
lithe Known. For the due execution 
of such an idertaking, two qualifica- 
tions were ne cessary, W shies are not of- 
ten found united. Phe writer must 
first possess a perfect knowledge of 
the subject which he thus undertakes 
to illustrate, that is, of the customs, 
dress, amusements, and other particu. 
lars of the times in which he places 
his narrative. Few who are acquaint- 
ed with the on ‘evious performances of 
My Strutt in this department of anti- 


quartan infe srmation, will be disposed 


to question his capacity of exhibiti ung 
@ View, as accurate as can now be yt- 


Review.---Sirutt’s Queenhoo-Hail, 


ven, of what our ancestors wwe re at tha 
remote era. “ihe next 
consists In the ca: pacity Or pore ring 
this representation, hot correct only, 
but also agrecab) of 

to ihe narrativ &, and an 


dialoy 


"giving interest 
imation to the 
Without (his, it 1s evident 
that a mere abstract description would 
be quite as acceptable. Here we ou. 
pect our author will not be found 
quite so successiul ; his powers of ina. 
gination are not certaiuly of the first 
order 5 vet they are not so far deficient 
as to produce an absolute failure iu 
his object. ‘They are such, as to ren 
der this y UPON the wh ole, an amu ang 
publication. ‘There is litle, indeed, 
in the gvencral story, which serves 
merely as a thread to connect toge- 
ther a number of detached episodes 
Many of these, however, possess cou 
siderable interest. ‘The style is, m ¢ 
neral, rather heavy, and loaded wi 
common place 3 but displays of geniss 
sometimes break forth. ‘The dialogue, 
in particular, is conducted with spin, 


and shews considerable observation oi 


mankind. ‘Lhe intentions of the av- 
thor seem to be throughout excellent. 
‘The descripiion of the ceremon ies ot 
May, which ope ns the work, is cur- 
ous. The tale of Margery and th: 
witch, gives an amusing view pis 
lave Emmia’s tale she 
some trayic powers. Ingoild’s st tory 
rather insipid. ‘Phe wantoa mon 
shew some humour, though they ar 
copy, not imp roy ed, from the exce- 
lent old Scottish ballad, ot * the Mon! N 
and the Miller’s Wile.” Greg ony 
story good 5 and the conclusion ¢ 
the whole is and interesting: 
As a specimen of the homout0s us 
and familiar style of our au! thor, ' 
shall vive the follow. ing scription 
the exp sloits of 2 «hich Is > 
lected merely | bec its length Is 
commiodated to our limits. 
be! ing come t0 


Our jovial companys 


t tre 
the Crown, found bas sket- 


butcher's man, Jack “he 
of Wellwyn, and some othe 
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already assembled there ; and 
inthe midst of ‘the room sat Bernard 
the bund bagptper of Hartford, ho 
was plaving® a fit of music 3 and when 
be had done, Gilys the jucgler started 
un aud sani, the b ies, INV Was- 
ters, Dul it you would see a sro ht well 
worth the puerdon, b am the iaaa who 
can qait vou.—V ou Hd you see any le- 
gerdem ain or clean! conve ance, cale 
DV the red dece pil 
because, masters, your eyes are 
res quick as my hands, [sacl put 
tae Change ling upon H “here, 
dalhe, throwiay a crab-apple upon the 
tible, what cal vou that, I prithee 
“Qut upon thee for a jezel said 
Tosspot 3 © dost think we be such secly 
ols as put ta Know a 
“To be sure 3 why not?” replied the 
uggler; “ wiser men than you have 
ren deceived. —Look ye, mv maste 
fair pray, and above wail 
‘WYoU, tara tester, more craft, and 
cleanly castyas Poin Rikell the king’s 
Iregetour will for two angels of gold — 
You see, T cover this crab with this cup 
15 aud vou,” addressing himself 
your haud upon it, 
id it down, for fear the apple 


ve Gone. readi'v obev- 
ed, tig sulv at his comrades; and 


continued his harangue: 
“Hor ve, mv masters, if my 
me not, To will send this poor 
Ma-Dutt ing on holy-rood day tomect 
tie foul Lend,” 
ng \v marry,” cried Robin, you 
wn man well, master juggler ; but I 
en't to be cousened so casily as you 
‘ 


think or.” 
net, said Gilly’s ;—* for 
crab, my masters,” holding 
Up in toe sieht of ihe company 
* Then let the sot 
Uncover the at 
And see whot a dai ty fine ap ple he’s got.” 
For all your bantering,” said Ro- 
have another erab under the 
Itrow: —but, raising it from the 
vit, tiere appeared, to the great as- 
af the spectators, in piace ol 
Ne ann! 
) Jd 


Peyavoung howlet. 
it woule be, mv mas- 
the yugeler 5 Birds ot a 
Sr together : —and the wood- 
COCK Is fairly springed,” 
Robin looked y erv fuolish, and his 
1858, 


5 


coma, jes burst into a roar of laughter; 
—the owl, being trightened by the noise 
few from table, and perched upon 
ore of the sheives. 

* Vou shall now see,” said Gillys, 
6 that cal read.iv bring my hawk to 
the lure ‘mitatin g the hoot- 
ing ol anow!, the bird dew downtohm, 
dnd Le put it ime 3 pouch which hung 
by his side. ‘Phe clowns were wonder- 
fully delehtea with this performance ; 
but the innkeeper’s wie, beheving 
the ow! to be in reality an evil spirit, 
counted her beads, and crossed herselé 
for security's sake, 

* And now, mv gocd masters,” cone 
tinued the jugeler, capping a box u- 
pon the table, J have here a jack-in- 
the box, the oreatest curiosity EVer seen 
iti or auy other country.— This 
woncertul motion has travelled tarther 
than Noah's was exhibited, 
withunsperkable applause, ta Mahound, 
Solian of Cons: anlinuple, when ke din- 
ec with the Emperor Sigismund, at the 
palace of the Sens of Nimevel. 
where the Do!phin of Francet _— with 
the Prince of Fess for the fair Sabrina, 
daughter to the Queen of ‘Saeaie. 

"The King of Sp in prelerred it to al! the 
icks set fuith by ten select companies 
of minstrels. .All the crowned heeds in 
Europe speak highly of its merit; and 
our own gracious Sovereign was so de- 
lichted with at, that he commanded me 
to play it over five times, and gave ten 
marks for my reward; and bis exce!- 
leney the Protector, Humphiey Duke 
of Gloucester, gave me two angels of 
Bo id from his own private purse.” 

osaying, he hanced his bonnet round 
among the rustics, to collect their do- 
nations; but hiding they did not com- 
municate very liber rallv, he added; 

Maister Jolin Rikell, the king’s tre- 


cetour, offered me fifty pounds ip gol’, 
and a place next to himself in his com- 


pony, for able motion ; but I 
worrant ye, my masters, I refused him, 
and would have reiused him had he ot- 
fered twice as much; for the whole 
world cannot produce its fellow. Why 
should vou, then, by withholding afew 
pence, deprive you: selves of astght you 
never may have another opportunity oi 
seeing 

He then put his bonnet about a se- 
cond time ; and when he had collected 


all the money together that he could, 
he 
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he opeaed the box, and produced the 
puppet, dressed like a Moorish jady, 
Bernard played a tune appropriated to 
the purpose upon the jugeler’s vielle, 
and Gillys caused the figure to perform 
all "he motiens of a dance m sucha 
as surprised his spectaters, who 
expressed their satistaction by reitera- 
ted appiauses. Vou. p. 60. 


The following will afford a speci 


men of his tragic style. It is in the 


story of Lady Emma, who, in travel- 
ling with her brother, is benighted 
near a solitary inn, where they find 
themselves under the necessity of ac- 
cepting a night’s accommodation. 
After supper, she says, 


Flaving embraced my dear brother, 
we parted from each other ; TI following 
the daughter, and he the father, to our 
chambeis, ‘Chough I had nota distant 
thought, that the host or hostess had 
formed any malevolent designs against 
us, vet I petted from Henry with the 
greatest reluctance ; and pardon me, la- 
dies,” said she, while she heaved a deep 
Sigh, and wiped awav the tears that 
started from her eves, “ little did I 
think that I should never, never see my 
dearest Heury any more !—But [I for- 
get myself, and my feelings lead me to 
the story of my misfortu: 
‘The tempest still continued—the rain 
beat against the casement of my cham- 
ber—and the furious gusts of wind, to 
which it was exposed, kept it in con- 
stant agitation. ‘The horrors of the 
night added not a little to the uneasi 
ness of my mind. ‘The inn keeper's 
daughter assisted me to undress, and, in 
her way, was complaisant and ob heing 5 
but she was very tearful of thet thunder, 
and was constantly calling upon Saint 
Agnes, repeating her ave-maries, or ut 
tering some elaculations trom her Pri 
mer. ‘This circumstance indeed plea- 
sed me; and thence I tormed a very 
favourable opinion other piety. How- 
ever, she had not long been in bed be- 
fore she fell asleep, and I was not the 
least inclined to disturb her rest ; I on- 
ly wished to pertscrgete in her repose, 
but I could not slee p. I heard the mid 
might beil of a neighbouring convent 
calling its inhabitants to their dey otions, 
aud IT oflered up my tervent prayers to 
heaven fur my brother's safety. 


Som 
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time after, closed MY evesina, 
of ine lancholv stupor, and, hal} as'et 
half awake, a thousand dreadtul imac. 
Nations crowded into my mind.—My 
garments appeared to be beseiied wi 
blood. I then thought that i wos y, 
ng ina Strange place, where a heap 
dead bodies obstructed m Y passage, 
was then labouring to ascend steep rocks 
and precipices without assistance, 
made the spectator of pompous tunera’s, 
At last, however, my dear brothe: a) 
peared to me standing by mv bed side 
covered with wound 42 and his counte. 
nance overspread with a ghastly pale. 
ness. He reached cut his hand, and laid 
hold of mine,—his hand was as cold 3s 
ice; he then looked wishiully at me 
and, in a hollow tone ot voce, said, du, 
ter, remeber me! Vhe coldness ot the 
hand, the sulemnity of the address, he! 
such an effect upon my mind, that! 
started upricht in the bed, contused an’ 
affiightened to such a degree, that © 
was a long time before I could suttic. 
ently recollect myselt, or be convinces 
that these dreadful appearances 
the effects of reality. ‘The thuncer bad 
subsided, but the wind and the vain were 
not the least abated: the lamp, by som: 
means, was extinguished, and we we 
total daikness. While I was sitt: 
upright in the bed, T thought dun 
interval of tempest, that 1 heard a cat 
fused rumbling in an ad jjacent cha 
and a faint cry of murder. * Ob, be. 
sed Lady,” eried J, clasping my bares 
that!’ A sudden gust ¢f wind at ths 
soment shook the casement so 
lv, that T expected it wou! Id have been 
blown in uponus, When the tur bu 
lence of the sturm became less viele’, 
I listened with the greatest attention, 
but did not hear the rumbling pov 
within any more, nor reps ‘tition of 
feartul crv: [ then endeavoured bo an 
suade ins self, that the whole was mer 
ly the effect of my bewil dered imagine 
tion. Ciose by my bedside, the io 
ke eper’ s daug! hter sound) 
being disturbed either by my — 
ness, or the violent rattling of the oo 
dow. I was several times temp tee 
awaken her; but then agin I cor j 
ed that it would not answer on) 
purpose ; and tor that revson howeve’s 
to her repose. All the eiforts, api 
that I made to tranquillize MY 
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se aitogether ineffectual; fresh im 
vs ot r floated bDetore my eyes 
L attempted to close ihem: 
tancied that my hand, which my bro. 
ther had grasped, was cold as ae and 
the suse mn woidsy—Rememder me « sound 
ed in my ears like a warnlog Voice trom 
heaven. Qh, gracious saints and angels, 
what a night did I pass! and what a 
mormag tollowed 
Heve she paused for a while; bat ha- 
ving Wiped her eyes, which were bath- 
ed with iears, she thus resumed her dis- 
COUTSE 
“Upon the first appearance of the 
cava ot dav, 1 awoke my companion, 
and she assisted me to dress myseli ; 
aidthe moment I hed so done, T en- 
her to show me to my brother's 
room. While she was slipping on her 
‘appon, L went to the casement ; the 
storm, that had continued with such 
vilence during the night, was passed 
over, and [ saw the sun, without the in- 
lervention of a cloud, emerging trom 
the horizon. Ll bowed my head in re 
‘erence to the Maker of that glorious 
ominiry, and repeated a pateraoster ; 
then, turning to mv companion, | en. 
treated her not to delay she vielded to 
inv solicitations, and, without having 
ced the bosem of her kirtel, quitted 
tie roora, and bid me follow ber. But,” 
vou will disturb the youns 
tur dare say he is asleep.” 
‘Do hot ‘fear that,” said 1; “but ifit 
should prove so, I know that he will 
excuse me: but where is the door?” 
said she, lead- 
1¢ through the retu: nofa long ygal- 
‘ery, Well then,” said J, rap at it 
gently.” She then stopped short, and 
tplied, This is the dvcr, lady ; but 
tis open, Saint Genevieve protect me 
he chevalier sleeps with his door o- 
ben.” ** Is it possible !” said I. ** Yes, 
‘Adeed,” said she, drawing bach : ** Lbe- 
ech you, lady, go in; tor L would not 
re him see me thus undressed for an 
“Mgel of cold.” My mind instantly mis- 
nave me the terrers of the night re- 
arned ; the fatal words sounded in my 
“ars; aad trembled while passed by 
Ttoenter the chamber; calling out 

same tine, Brother, my dear 
“oth et, where are you?” Judge then— 
but who can judge that has not been in- 
Yoved in the same deplorable circum: 
“ances what Lfelt ppen seeing the 
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bedclothes disturbed, aad cast upon the 
floor; but bet so as a person would have 
lett them rising in the usual way from 
his rest, and my brother not there. 
“Surely,” J, turning to the girl, 
who now ventured to look in, * you 
have brought me to the wreng cham- 
ber.” “* Indeed, my lady,” said she, 
“this is the chamber I prepared forthe 
chevalic Is and you sce that some one 
has been inthe Led.” 0A fluod of tears 
prevented My returning an apower 5 bu 
entering the room a little further, 
a Qtarme, stained with blood, lying u- 
pou the flee, which was also covered 
with blood in several places. ‘The girl 
perceiving that Lwas greatly distressed, 
said, 1n a soothing tone of voice, be- 
seech you, ladv, do not cry so, and take 
on; the chevaler has risen sooner than 
usual, and is only gone to see alter the 
horses, or to refresh himself with the 
morning air.” I then, unconscious of 
what I was doing, seized upon her hand, 
and drawing her further inte the cham- 
ber, pointed to the blood upon the floer, 
and the bloodestained gisarme ; and then 
clasping my hands togetner, e exclaimed, 
in bitterness of soul, ** My brother, m 
dear brother, is surely murdered 
Murdered!” cried the girl, and trem- 
bled while she spoke. ** Saint Dens for- 
bid !” and then, to my astonishment, 
started backwards, out with alk 
her strength, * Thieves, thieves! My 
father 1s robbed ! We are undone!” Her 
powerful vociferations soon raised the 
people ot the house ; and the first that 
eame was the inn-keeper a half 
undressed, and rubbing his eyes. He 
hastily enquired what was the reason for 
this outcry. ** You are robbed !" seid his 
daughter. “« Your coiter is broken open 5 
the plate is gone ; and the young che- 
valier is not to be found!” © By Saint 
Ursula,” cried the host, ** It is true :— 
‘The young chevalier, quotha , the voung 
rovut, vagabond, knave.—Oh, am 
ruined, f am undone! All my money, 
all my plate now perceived a bro- 
ken cabinet at one corner of the recom, 
aud the drawers that belonged to ot 
were thrown out upon each other: this 
I considered only as a Concerted trick, 
to conccal the murder of my brother, 
aud throw the suspicion of the heen, | 
on him. Blessed Virgin, bow can I 
describe what I felt at this creadtul moe 
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for the purpose,.—T thought should 
have sunk into the earth, when b was 
addressed wih ali the insolence that low 
mines could dictate, and at the same 
time sound myseif entirely in the power 
of those who so cruchy tasulted me. 
‘Yo romonstrate was in vain and at last 
assumecu sutlicient courage to 
* Way do you use such unbecoming tan 
guage me, vou have murdered 
my brothe er? bessech the efore, 
to be mereiful, and kil also.” ** We 
Murdeccd vour brother!” retorted the 
inn keeper; “no, no, we be no mur- 
derers; we be us honest, ay, by my 
troth, and honester too, than many that 
wear surcoats of cendal, and mantles line 


cd with minever.” 239 


| lie last voluine contains a drania, 


enuuled, Ancient Vines,” and found- 
edona the Danes. 
We cannot say, however, that Mr 
Strutt’s dramaiic poetry, unless on a 
few occasions, rises much above me- 
dioertty, is otherwise, however, 
with the songs and lyrie pieces, intcr- 
spersed throu: rh these volunes. “Lhe 
followin is one of the most agrecable 
hunting songs we remember ‘to have 
met with : 


Waken lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

Ali the jolly chace is here, 

With hawk and hor se and hunting spears 
Tlounds are in the!r ceuples yelling, 
Hawks ore whistiirg hor: isare kuciling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

“ Waken lords and ladies way.” 


Waken lords and ladies 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
and foresters have busy been, 

To track he buck in thicket green ; 
Now ve come to chaunt our lay, 

Woken lords and ladies gay.” 
lords and lidies gay, 

To tie ercen wood haste away 3 

We oe. siew you where he hes, 

ll of size, 


We cot shew the marks he made, 

When the cak antlers frayed ; 
You shall soo hina bron rhit to hay, 

Waken Jorce and ladies 

Louder. louder mount the las 

Wehkea loris and la 32) 


Veli chem youth and nurt! 


and glee 
a cousse ab well as 


° 


Time, stern huntsnian! who can b 
Sta re as hound, 
Vhink of 

ih da ind rise Wi 1th day, 
Gentle jord > and ladies pay. 


The foll: owing also dis: 


powers, though ma ciffereut st 


ODE, 


From yonder ever dark and ¢ Creary cave, 


the lo: ud miyster, OUs 


Or, oly with fury, tears the 
ground ! 


The ‘re, darkling see the lofty 


"Tis Harold, who explores the 


late: 


und fleet as 


yk ing ar 


His magic spells, the airy spirits hear, 


And Odin’s will unerring!y rel 
Ljarold,’ 


Phy conqnest far shali spread; 


Unsheath thy sword, and charge the fe 


Niail’ d, at thy warrioi s head. 


“ Success awaits thy every blow; 
Pot thee shalt Odin 
Thy sword shall p.unye 
shades of endles hi: 


Affrighted spectres, from afar, 


arms ascend the sky; 
And in the air, a deethless war, 


Forbodes, thy foes must 


Behold, th e wolf s sch fort! 
Aud rithes | his jaws Ww ithe i 


Above, the valture waits her prey, 


And viiws the host engig:: 
The air is filled wit 
Rejoring, Goudel stand 
The dying cri. 
Add fury to the bands 


keen sword 
The bloody corrents run; 
the raws 


Like darkening clous arco. 
And shade the beaming 
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are referred toa ‘Teutonic or 
Laavian origi, While others sup- 
pow (hem ty ve inecely Sritons,! the na- 
tivesof the Country, and the same who 
formerly went by the name of Cale. 


domans. ‘“Phis later opinion is deci- 


Gahv atopic DV Our bie 


daveston, Was 
possessed by a numoer ot British 
indes, Whom the Homans com: che 


] 
d-d ander the name ot Catedontans. 


ae 
Wo, THOM this period to that am 

which the Picts gegim to be named, 
theretsnoaccounto. any foreign settle- 


ment OF livasion, such us ihe Veuton- 


hypothesis necessanty supposes. 
Yet if such an event had taken puace, 
we can hardly suppose that no men- 
tion whatever should have been made 
otitin the Roman annals. still 
Stuaver proof is drawn from the 
hames ol the iin a list of 
whois given from id 
ure Sigs wiicant 


British langnage. ‘Che Pictish topo- 
HKEWISe endeny ape iO 
However Cannot be considered as so 


eclsive a proof as the preceding, 
if we admit the orlgmal popu- 
Mon to be British, we may suppose 
thet thelr successors merely adopted 
previously Imoosed. Nor 
‘disposed to lay much stress on 
Caaracters of rudeness and disu- 
bon exhibited by the Picts, in com- 
Mou with other Cellic uibes 3 which 
“te Loo common to all tribes berdeniig 
the savage state, to be considered as 
“Har particular nation orrace. 
Cac sume tune, it appears to us thet 
“40 Clahners, by his other arguments, 
e“colished the strongest presum)- 

“yi not absolute certainty, on 
wwe of his hypothesis. He has given 
the different writers on beth 
question, with an estimate 
hat biassed perbiaps by their 
“ACE with his own opinion) of 
wear Gaients and ations. his 


mat is curlous, and will be read with 


Of 
i 


chouch we doubt whether 
rer h 


vy yrtown, 


aCial ZIUA ‘ ws 
Circulious 5 Bowever 
he Qpmion that 
i 


cither the Vicis er were 
TA vis from abroad. “Phe eutouic 
side of the Question was abo adopted 
by Usher, in his Mcclesiastical Anti 


QUILIES 5 his Oiigines 
3 Macphersons, John 
aud James, who alempt to disprove 
ihe exisience of ihe Vic's ehogther; 
Pinkerion in his mito ihe 
History of Scotland 3 Stbbatd, in his 
Chronicle of Seottish Pootry : and Ir- 
Ving, in lias Lis “s of cae Scottisi: Poets. 
‘The first supporter, ou the other 
hand, of the Prtush side of the ques- 
tion, was Camden, the venerable au 

thor of Britannia, who in 1586, at- 
ter an attentive consideration of the 
us epmion, “ that 
the Picts were very Lritons, imdeed, 
by the demeanour, name, and speech 
of the Picts.’ 
concurred with this 


and Speed, 
opinion of Came 
den. Lloyd, in his 


Church Government, and Lheyd, in bis 
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75° 
and which had also a meaning not al- 
together inapplicable. 

part of Scotland which Jay 
beyond the Forth was never permen- 
ently subdued by the Roman arms 5 it 
remained chieily in the possession of 
the natives. fut the Southera part 
of Scoiland, that which lies between 
Solway and Tweed on one side, and 
Forth and Clyde on the other, was 
completely romanized. “So 
the Romans coutinned in Britain, it 
tormed the province of Valentia; but 
when by their departure it was resto- 
red to independence, it was called the 
Cumbrian kingdom, and oftencr the 
kingdom of Stratheluvd. Whe Otia- 
dine and Gadeni, however, were carly 
expelled by the Saxons from Merse 
and Lothian, so that the Cumbrian 
kingdom consisted ouly of the Middle 
and Western counties. It included 
also Dunbartonshire. 

‘J hese more civilized British tribes 
seein to have borrowed from the Ro- 
mans the plan of fortifying an exten- 
sive tract of country. From the Picts 
they were defended, so far as such 
detence could avail, by the wal! of 
Adiian. Afterwards, however, they 
were exposed to the meursions of a 
new and still more formidable enemy. 
Saxons had established them- 
selves in the north of England, and 
soon began to make incursions beyond 
the Tweed. With the view of impo- 
sing a check upon these new enemies, 
the Valentians appear to have formed 
an exicnsive line of defence, called the 
Catrall, or Pictsworkditch, of which 
Mr Chalmers has collected a very dis- 
tinct and satisfactory account, which 
we shall present io our readers. 


long as 


Vhe Pictsworkdich first appears, on 
the north, ata farm, calied Mosalee, a 
mile westward from Galashicids, near 
the obvious remain of a British fort.— 
From Mosalee, it runs, southward, by 
the west side of Boghali; and, at the 
end of two miles, arrives at the Rink- 
dill, ou the summit of which there are 
the remains, as the uame implies, of a 
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British hillfort, that is of aq 
form, and is defended by two ditches 
and two ramparts of earth and ston.— 
From the Rinkehi!, the Pictsworkanca 
proceeds, in a south-west directh, Ny 
cross the near the mfux ef th 
Howdenpot burn; end continues an 
COUtSe tO a British fort, onthe w est sic 
this stream, From this fort. the 
passes and is 
Giscovered, several miles wee- 
Ward, passing along the soutincast dec 
vity of Minchmeoor, whence at passes 
bienhilihove, where it is seen, 
In its Obvious Course, tora querter ot a 
It atterwarcs clearly appears, as 
it ascends the Swinebraehill, above Yar- 
row kirk ¢ and passing the Yarrow niver, 
near Redhawse, it is again olservabe 
several wiles, southward, neat Deora. 
buroa, on the south side of nver. 
this position, it has been traced 
acrots Coplaw ; and thence, southwarc, 
by the base of Stanhopelaw, where its 
singular remains are pretty distinct. For 
some distance, southward, of Stavhope- 
law, it cannat now be traced, owing te 
the sw ampiness of the country but ine 
Pictsworkditch again appears on HHen- 
woody Common 3 Whence it proceeds 
a southewest direction, across Bui 
Wick water, past a turmstead, Cath 
Sroudiee, where the remains of it be 
come very distinct, for the course Of ¢ 
mile anda half, till it reaches Slatem- 
moss. From this position, it proce’ 
turwards, tn asouth-cast direction, 
Teviot river, tho’ the farm 
house to Dockcleogh-hill, where its 
are very @istinct: form 
cieugh hill, it continues 3 neg 
course, in a slaunting form, across 
water, to a place named Dos, mi 
two hill-forts on the left. 
where its remains are distinct, the 
workditch proceeds east are, 
ther British fort, called Whiten 
and it there aseends the Carriage 
on which its remains are very thon 
From Carriage hil it proceeds acre 

rivulet, called Langside-burn 5 

eat 

savs Gordon, the tourist, ‘ke 0 
‘the Jand mark betwixt 
Buccieugh’s estate, and 
of Stobs.” Fiem distinc’ 
burn, its remains appear Very 
as they pass along t 
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cact of bogae ground, called Cockspart: 
thie Into tie Upper paits of 
Liddle, the remains of it again appear 
on Dawstane-buin 3 and thence passe 
tie Abbey, It goes on to Dawstane-rig 
from cis pos faint vestiges of it 
were traced neaily tu tae Peci-teil, which 
sone of the mountains That 
turms a natural barrier between Nor- 
thumberiand, ou the south, and ‘Vevict- 
due, ond Lidsdele on the narih. 

(he whole course of the Catrail, which 
has been thus traced, trom the vicinity 
of Galashicls to Peel-fell, is upwards of 

torty-live “Lhe most ‘ative parts 
of the Catrail wre that it was original- 
va broad and deep tosse > having on 
each side a rampart, which: was formed 
ofthe natural sou tha. was thrown from 
mtermixed with some stones. 
i's dumensions vary, in different places. 
This variation may be partly owing to 
Ns temains more or less pertect. 
In those parts, where it is pretty entire, 
norch or the Rink bul, on Dock- 
ceagh-hili, on Car iage-hill, at Leap- 
and at the Abvoev, the 
twenty six, and tweaty-live feet broad : 
‘done place, which was measured by 
Dr Dou, ‘las, the foss2 was tw enly-seven 
aid a hait feet broad. But, in those 
Hats, Where the rampart has been most 
vemoitsned, the tosse only measures 
twenty two and a halt leet, twenty, aud 
and im one place, only sixteen 
et wide. In some of the most entire 
Marts, Gordon found the tamparts, from 
WX WO seven, and even nine, or ten feet 
meh, and trom eicht to ten and twelve 
etthick., eccidents of time, and 
he improve how- 


cham of 


fosse JS 


| vents of tiilage, have, 
ys 4uestroved much of them, and les 
Senedd heiv of those, which remain, 
lar ects of rational c UrlOslty, 

a thiseur ious remain, no traces have 
“seh ascertained bevond Mosalee, onthe 
“OND. however, probabie, that it 
have proce -ded, as indeed some 
artes have supposec d, ina north. 
Cross the Gala- water in- 
pper Lauderdale ; and thence ath- 
"shai Country to the eastern sea.— 
“ oevarate remains of such a work, 
ing eastward to the sea, have 
CEN dise Wered, by diferent persons, at 
Very accurate Kong 
for me the Roman 
in Landerdale, during Novem. 
me, that he had tra- 


Oey 1 


. 


ced a ogo earthen rampart, and | 
fosse, OIF 


large 
from a British tort on 
> Channel Kirk, on the 
ina dire ctlop, across 
the highest source of Leader-water, tor 
the extent of amiles aod thence cast 

ward througo the Lammermoor hiuls: and 
On its tect, assured thas 
thirt tie remains of 
this singular work mav be tvaced, at in- 
terv: ogheut La to the 
hood otf Durba Upwards ot 
fitty Veals the iptelagent john Spot. 
Lis. ¢ od Laird ot Spottiswoode, 

traced a similar rampart and fosse, trom 
a Biitish stvength, cailed the Haerjaudds, 
ona hill, two ones north-west of Spot- 
tiswoode, tthe country, to the 
of Berwich-ou-Pweed. In that 
age, if Was, in Various places, very dis- 
Cernible 5 and was Known to the peapie 
by tie name ot Herrit’s dyke. Inthe ascer- 
tained track of this ancient tence, there 
are several British strengths, situated as 
usual on themrseveral heights. Whether 
those several ramparts which traversed 
Berwickshire ve the same as the Catrail, 

Is not quite certain: but there cannot 
be any reasonable coubt, whether they 
were all made, bv the same British h ands, 
for the same purpose of detence, durme 
the same obscure age of hostile intru- 
sion. P. 239. 


a hespht, nee 


Wesi, 


Vere. 


In this kingdom, at the beginning 
of the sixth century, reigned the ccle- 
brated Arthur, who has been so much 
the theme of ancient history and song. 
He appears to have been raised to the 
throne by the favour of his country- 
men, and their powertul chiefs, ata 
iime when the exigencies of the na- 
tion required a strong hand to culde 
F hie renowned has le fr 
ny traces of his fame in North Bri 
tain, various places and natural ob- 
jects in this country having derived 
their name trom him. he castle of 
Dunbarton, anciently Alcluyd, and 
the metropolis of the Cumbrian mo- 
narchy, went by the name of Casirum 
Arthur’s seat, which has 
been supposed a modern name, is tra- 

ced by Mr Chalmers to a very high 
antiquity. “Phe Str atheluvd sons 
were as distinguished tor learnin ris 
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for 
the cele! 


Merlin, Or 


In tins period, ed 


i 
names of Aneurin and 


iyitdins; the last of 

by oirih. Living an age of inisfor 

tune, th 


indulged chie.y in 


hiv 


ee? 
plainiive strains. ‘They sung ihe ca- 
lames of their country, and the ha- 


Voc K Or if adcrs,. 


bitants of Nalen 
stde by ihe dt) LOnS, and Ohi the other by 


sie fedoniaus or Pic iS, 


‘bhe mboe- 
lia, pressed on one 
sustained a 
vhich 


te as 


SUCK ot defeatsande disast ters, 
anmhilated 
ice, and ¢ 
into whose tex- 
tory were bnally 
froin the romanized Britons, 
Chainiers proceeds to the Sunens iz 
Lothiun.” irruplion of a 
Gothic | into Scotland, took 
ze ‘ein the vear 419. At that 
viod, Line Angles, with a bodv of their 
‘rates, Janded in the Frith of 
Forth, in ie ¢ Outadinian country. 
‘his territory was then n so much dis- 
united, that it could espase no power- 
fulresistance. Phe? Saxons 
rather overran, than subdued it: they 
retired, without making any I. 
ing sctUement. “Phey 
have r: ‘peated their descents upon ihis 
coast, but to have teen attracted by 
the nearer and more fruitful tervito- 
ry of Engtand. dn Ida lan 
in Northan.:erland, and founded th 
He then 


- 
subtecie | them to Site 


first 


5 HOW er, 


then 


hing don of Deira. 


his arms northwards against the Otta- 

dint, and notwithstanding the gallant 


€ of Dutigern chief, cer ied 
his victorious : e Vorih. The 
Saxens ihen formed a 
tablishment in Lothian. 
Tn this war pro! a took place the 
battle of Cattracth, celebrated and la- 
TI nited by Aneurtn, who shared its 
mistortunes. Vie Northumbrian kings 
continued to extend their conquests to 
the west and north. In 685, Egtrid 
crossed the borth, and invaded the 
couniry of the Picts. He then cros- 
sed and entered Angus. 


ar:ins to i} 


eTse atid 
‘ 


the Tay, 


Fans 


halmer 


do not scem to 


Caledenic. 


Dun Nec! 


tan, now 
he was encownerd | 
Pictish kin IP, ANG an 


battle, W: as cd and 
Ficts being encouraged 
this s: 


LO Invade the 
Were  heimselves de. 


slain. No: 


‘Ch into a 


- 


ha 
thuimberland | 

here 
at terward 


subord} mation to 


| 


verned by 
ihe crown, Ce: to give a 
disturbance Cc 40 its 
Daxons remained 
StS Im thie 

cluy d Britons 


Jar tS with s 


netshbours he 
Lothi wan, al t] 


the western 
tribes which had 
: over from Ireland. 
ihe 18] 
son to believe, were early inhabit 
by Celtic planiers. ‘They are sup; 
sed, however, to have become unin! 
hited, ant are so described by Solin 
This hot appear lo us 
l stance; and it may 


» 


' 


destitute of 
trom navig ators, 


their being whol! v 

bilants, might arise 
who Found particular parts ot them in 
that condition. "The Celtic 
were doubtless few, and were cou 
pletely by the 
vian rovet 
xis, and who 
language, to 


Scangini- 

, who early began to haus! 
cave namo, 
ga 


aim 


these ts! 
from their own | 
all the objects which they presente: 
Very few naines have been re: 
tained ; and the former 
that people is « shhely pt roved by a 
druidical monuinents. In She 
land, every thing is con ipletely 5: Se 
dinavian ; : probably, therefore, he 
islands were never inhabited till 
arrival of that people. 


bec 
he Hebnicd es ap to h yave 


» [rish. 
lanied, parily by the coto- 


Gaelic peo} ile, and pari 

ic ity by the tormets © 

Rc, chit!) 

exterior, Lewis, Harris, &c. 

by the latter. 

main of a British origi. 


Very few traces 


Alte: 


rth 3 while the Straih- 


ands, there 1 1S 


be supposed that the report ot 
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Caledonia. 


After surveying these diferent tribes, 
we come now to that which has long 
civen its name to the northern divi- 
son of the island. “Phe Scots are not 
mentioned, asa people, by any writer 
of the first or second centuries. In the 
third ceutury, we find them mention- 
edasan Irish tribe, or rather as the 
leading people of Ireland. It appears, 
by a mass of evidence which Mr Chal- 
ners has collected, that /re/and was 
then Known by the name of Scotland. 
Lhis people seem to have derived their 
name from their roving dispesition.— 
In the third century, Cairbre Riada, a 
cousin of Cormac, conquered Ulster, 
then inhabited by a race called the 
Cruithne, ‘Phis country was called 
‘rom the conqueror Dalriada, and was 
occupied by his descendants. It was 
inthe beginning of the sixth century, 
that Fergus, Loarn, and Angus, three 
sons of Ere, who then reigned over 
Dalriada, formed a settlement on the 
promontory of Caentir, now Kimtvre, 
Argvleshire Vergus occupied 
tyre, Loarn the district which bears 
ils name, whilst Angus is supposed 
to have possessed himself of the island 
ot Isla, Scarcely any period of histo- 
"YS More obscure, than that which 
“apses between the settlement of these 
Dalriadsnian, or, as Mr C. calls them, 
<oto-Iris things, in 503 A. D., and 
their ascendancy in 843 A.D. Mr 
Chalmers has exerted his usual indus- 
7 to draw up a chronological view 
O their history during this dark era. 
After various wars and contests, with 


© Strathcluyd Britons on one hand, 
and the Picts on the other, the sove- 
“ein of the latter, who were the most 
Mwertul, was dethroned by Kenneth, 
and the Scots became the ruling peo- 
ple in North Britain. It has been 
‘Upposed by some, that the Picts 
“ere the prevailing people; in reply 
Mr C. thinks it sufficient 

oserve, that the language spoken 
north of the Forth, previous to this 
Penod, was Cambro-British 5 but after 


1308. 


6 


this time was changed to the Scoto- 
Trish. 

‘The following account, given by 
Mr C., of the constitution, customs, 
and manners, of this latter people, 
will be interesting to our readers: 

In the succession, both of the kings, 
and ct the chiettains, the dlighe tanaute, 
or jaw of Tanistrv, appears to have been 
generally tojowed. “Phe person, im the 
ramily, wheiher a son, ora brother, who 
seemed best qualitied, exther from abih- 
ties or experience, to exercise authority, 
was fixed upon by the tribe, tor the suc- 
cession to the sovereign or the chief. It 
is apparent, however, from the history 
both of lreland, and of Argyle, that du- 
ring the life of the reigning king, an 
heir presumptive was chosen, under the 
name of who commanded the 
army, during the monarch’s lite, and 
succeeded him, after his demise, accord- 
lngiothe established law. Much of the 
cignity of the monarch was supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
princes, and chiefs, which were paid in 
cattle, tu clothes, aid utensils: the mo- 
narch was obiged to purchase the sup- 
port, and service, of the princes, and 
chiefs, by similar presents. For these, 
they entertained the sovereign ino his 
journies, and served him, im his wars, at 
Jeast, during a Stated pertod. In civil 
compacts, which were so feeble, and ad- 
mitted of so much cavil, we may per- 
ceive what the history oi: the two peapic 
evinces, the imbecility of the sovereign, 
and the weakness of the society ; the 
hing could scarcely enforce domestic 
quiet, and the people were hardly able 
to repel foreign invasions. 

A similar polity appears to have per- 
vaded all ranks amony the Irish people, 
from the king to the prince, and from 
the prince to the chreftamn, both im 
land, andin Scotland. ‘lhe toparch go- 
verned his district, as the monarch go- 
verned his kingdom: and the chicttains 
ruled their territories, and their raths, 
or fortified villages, upon the same prin- 
ciples of mutual dependence of the high- 
er on the lower ranks, and of the subor- 
dinate on the superior. Such brittle 
ties were easily broken: and during 
rude times, when the voice of law was 
but faintly heard, the performance of 


those reciprocal duties could only be in- 
duced, 
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duced, by assassination, or the breach 
of then pumished, by the sword. 

nthe meantime, such was the law ef 
Cacu-dind, which the original planters 
had carved with them from britain, that 
the tenure of lands, throughout the 
countey, determined with the ife of the 
possessor. This jaw, under various mo- 
diications, continued to cistract, and 
the bis ish, tuil the late period 
cf fames’s settlement, A similar 
custom may be traced among the Scoto- 
fish people of Argyte, till more recent 
times. 

e Trish women, of whatever rank, 
ssem not to have been entitled even to 
the shiahtest possession of wand, under 
the Bredon law. ‘They were assigued 
acerter. number of father’s cattle, 
as their porti which, in the 
tris) sneech, we that literally 
means cate: crodh signifies both 
cattle ota dowry, which, in those ‘imes, 
aod is those countries, were synony- 
mous, We shall see, in our progress, a 
very notable instance of this doc- 
trine, a3 to women, among the 
Inch: the Galloway-men univerosaily 
rose, m1 support of the pretensions of a 
bastard-son, in Oppotition to the 5 
of ihree Ieeutimate daughters of their 
Jate lord: and, it reccuredall the power, 
and all the vatour, of Alexander IL, to 
eafores bis opinion of Jaw, and right, 
aqoinst the custom, and, perhaus, the 
privilece of the men of Gatloway. 

The herds of the Ish were so fre 
quently within thei contemplation, be. 
cause, Gurm2 a rude state cf society, 
their locks supplied so many cowfori, 
thet the Irish terns. ond 
which signity posession, a field, also con 
vey the idea of a herd, or drove. the 
Tish had another law term, Tofeh, which, 
at once, terrnary, jand, pro. 
perty, and natural whence we 
may infer, that the Trish Jarisprudence 
did not much arise trom: pos:tive imsti- 


tute. VPhis intimation may be further 


scoto. 


strengthe ed by a constderstion cf the 

frish word which equally 

a RIE Yet. 

is the coprousness of the frish language, 


that it has a great Varietv of terms, 
which convey the notion of a law; but, 
‘ve may inter, trom those law terms, 
with ther several modifications, that 
the Irish peop'e had little of positive 


or written vi whole 


hodv yarispre Ngistine 
enturely OT lraditio: ary custor 


TOMS, anc "4 
Cal Usages, Jt was NO itte lary. 
Cox; If Was only the Wii of the 
orthe lord. And it ts Chservabie. he 
as their Brehons, or 
their physicians, bards, har: ers, 
istor had their offic 5. bt 
ent, and We Mey bear. 
said he, that these hereditary pudzes, ay: ! 
were but very sad tools, 
Brehon, or judge, when be adininist 
yustice, used to sit ona turi, or heap oi 
stones OF On the top of a hillee! with. 
out a covering, and without ceils, or, 
Indeed, without an formeauty of 
of judicaiure., ‘his state of law, and 
condition of manners, may be trace 
ong the Scoto- trish, in Scotland, tu 
recent times. Baron had! 
motehil, whence was ditibuted 
to his vissels, by his baron-bantie. 
der the Bichon system, ail crimes wer 
commuted. ‘Uheft, capes, and murcer, 
were punished by a ine, which 
glied ‘Pris term of Brekon las 
ied an amercement, a ime, a 
a forfeit, Wd wso a = 
this last meaning is probably the ¢ 
sal immmort of the word, as the. prin 
of this rude jurisprudence was direct - 
to the reparation, rather than the 
vention of crtmes. “The munct, 
was, amone the Albaniin Sevts. 
Cro’, saith Wa Phe 
the § Scotish jaw hath as 
Setting forth * the Cro ct ba mah, 
Te was an ancient custom ( 
which was called the custom 20% 
and which is, that every head of 
1: ware Cin 
should be answerabie, tor eves 
hety sept, or kindred, 
be charged with crime. | 
W2s an ancient custom emong } 
to Irish, is 
beth in Ireland, and in Soo 
Cient custom was aa pted 
tute bo: of bat h thos count 
the usefuiness he custom tv 
head of the Bret: n 
very faliy peopiec 
race 3 and the:r honey Supple’ | 
dance of megs, the pecs 
the ancient Brituns, 
bandry did not yet provies Brits 
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yraduces tor the break- grow, where none grew before. Even 


and ly. stofthe ich, as well as furthe physic had orchard, Curing the rugged 
vi the poor. times or the ninth century, ti the Vi- 
[a vain do the Trish antiquaries oratihty iuined ali. Whatever 
he ussplendid pictures of the the enjoved themselves, they 
lence, Qual Tue relinement of the ancient were Very wi ing to to others. 
ports, Mie daws ofevery peapic are the “Phe must unbounded hospitality: wis | 
hovortes of their domestic enromed by law, and ov manners, a3 a 
sur ye See, tuat the weacth of the capital virtue. Manufactures the Scoto- 
an tribes consisted of their bees, and diish had none. And, every family had 
‘Th. their Cathe, We mav certainly infer, that its own carpenter, Weaver, tayion, ond 
istere | they wad only adva Nees trom the frst to shoe-muaker, however unsi and ine- 
cap of ig second stage of suciety 5 troin being cequate tothe wes ‘The 
with. huuters, ta teeders ot docks. In division of labour and of arts takes place 
OF, this uare'ined state, the Scoto-irish lon periods of re ituemeni 
court com as we may fearn from their Ut sipping, every age must nave had 
and the benciit ef some Kind. Phe tlea 
trace Were the lives of saints, during the was the most obvious. The ite 
J, th period of Saints, searched for trans of and their immediate descendants, both 
TH manners, several intimations micht be ain Scotland and in Ireland, used canoes. 
buted Wound, that would exhibit inany new ‘Phe next step, inthe art of ship-burld- | 
Un. moses of thinking, and many nevel has ing, was the making of curracks, both in 
Were lite. ‘Phe viegraphy, oi St Coe Britain, and in treland. were 
Cer, The vi bona, Tune formed vy covering a keclot Wwe and 
With these views. It is appa. oa frame cf wicker, with the skins ot 
1 cat, move of wretchedness, arisag cattie,andof deer. The currachs were, 
| trom penury, than of comfort, prevated by eXperience, improved into roomy 
Mrvughout the Dalriadimean districts, vessels, cither for transpoitcr wer. In 
of society. “Phetrbesthou- currachs, the firse colomsts must have 
put of watiles: and, of these migrated trom Ireland to Cintie. ‘ihe 
ect and rude Was built the. enterprising Atdan performed his various 
pike of fona, Issued, ALES, tics, either of vr 
"ae precepts of ind the ha. hostilitv, in cucrachs. Jnathem, the fate | 
people. “ae ofthe kingdoms ot Cintire, and 
te Ags, and perhaps some of the chict- was decided in a naval action, during: nh a 
tains, had strengths, wherein they bis eds the year 717, as we have seen, in the 
bus Mo whenee they twrannized: dur noe history of thee wars. 
me and seventh centuries, they Prous that lisiery ts apparens, that 
My Loarn, Dan-olla, Duna, and every chieftaia exercised, by whatever hy 
Creic, Wotca were Destewed, and burnt power, the tight of makime war and pe 
and stone,ettheran Ong peace, Heace sprung the civil feuds, 
ors ‘oto-Lrish, w -re, therefore, Which desolated tor aves, and barbar.zed 
more intelligent times.—— the Scoto-[rishk tersituries. From then 
even of the mouks were mutual enmitics proceeded, betLaps, the 
tir skits of beasts, toough they had custom which ex.sted the Scote- 
and hen, which they knew Trish, as wel! as the Lesh, of 
sow obiain, from abroad, by means az te to every of any note. 
the variegated plaid was ine Bae it was only the chief of the clan 
iiS, and m ann were ed th, CW n, Nia den ald, Mac - 
of the peonle. ‘Dae monks of leod. Mach of this we have 
WHY qd peree ved in the thets which were 
pro Of corn. and verhansthe annexed to the names os the j 
recallecte {that the monks were Chi dia Various practices of the ancient j 
Where, tor ages, the improvers  Ivish, the custom of fosterage has beeo re- 
memsely and the instruc sorothers arded, sj asul tae specu 
the most useful arts. They had the lation. By this stuculer custom, which 
Mer’ of making many a blade of grays erpyalty prevailed ainong the Scots-Trish, 
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till recent times, children were mutu- 
ally given, trom different families, to be 
by strangers nursed and bred. ‘The 
Jower orders considered this trust as 
an honour, rither than a service, for 
which an adequate reward was either 
gives orexpected. ‘The attachment of 
those whe were thus ecucated, is said 
to have been indissoiuble : For there is 
ho jove in the world comparable, saith 
Camden, by many degrees, to that of 
foste:-brethren in Ireland. From this 
practice arose connection of family, and 
union of tribes, which often prompted, 
aud sometimes prevented civil feuds. 
P. 395. 
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Ramsay, with a Biographical ac- 
count of the auihor, and a Critique 
on his writings. With a head and 
12 engravings, 4to. 18s. 
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Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


Mk RUSSELL, Professor of Cli- 

nical Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh, is preparing to publish 
2 work on Scrophula. 

‘The Rev. William Morehead, E- 
piscopal Clergyman in this city, has 
in the press a volume of sermons. 

We are happy to understand that 
a school, on Mr Lancaster’s plan, has 
been recently established in this city, 
under the patronage of the Benificent 
Society. The poorest children are edu- 
cated gratis, while the rest pay a very 
moderate sum. ‘The fact is, and it was 
noticed in a late number of this maga- 
zine, that the benefit of parish schools 
is almost entirely confined to country 
parishes, and that there is no city in 
the world more completely destitute 
than Edinburgh of institutions for the 
education of the poor. We know no 


-and character of the peopie 0 
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department in which active benevg. 
lence could be more usefully exerted, 
than in supplying this deficiency, 


Literary Intelligence, EXGuisw and 
Forricy, 


LIFE of St Neot, the elder brother 
of Alfred the Great. by the Rev, 
Jobn Whitaker, B.D. is in the press, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
Nas lately received a contribution trom 
several congregations in the connection 
of the late Rev. John Wesley, amount. 
to nearly Lt appears fiom 
the annual reports of this Society, that 
the plan of contributing to its support 
by local and congregational collections, 
O:lginated in Wales, and was afterwards 
adupted ona large scale in Scotland, 
Mr, Be.four mtends speedily to pubs 
lish, in two volumes Svo. Lilustrations 


of Don Quixotte, tending to confi 


and elucidate several real events sei. 
ted in that ingenious novel; to conver 
intelligence ot authors and of books 
therein cited ; to discover the sources 
whence Cervantes has adopted various 
stories and adventures, improved by the 
glow of his own fertile imagmation 5% 
disclose his continual allusions to works 
of chivalry and romance ; and develope 
the satire he emplovs to correct the !0\- 
lies and vices of the Spanish natwn; 
with occastonal reflections on certaia 
doctrines and opinions which he advat 
ces or supports. 

Mr. George Montagu’s Supplement 
to ‘Testacea Britannica is nearly tinis* 
ed, and will be ready for delivery by 
the beginning of October. a 

Mr. Laurence Dundas Campbell 6 
engaged upon a History of Incia, 
ring the administration of Marquis Wel 
lesley, from the year 1797 pigs 
comprising an examination of bis lor 
ship’s system of policy, both foreig® 
domestic, and a complete account 
the actual state of the Bnitish prove 
ces, in all their relations under the = 
ration of that system. ‘To the pret 
will be prefixed an introductery oa 
ter, contaimmg a review of 
tan ; of the principles, constitutions Mr 
policy of the native governments ie 
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yelative situation of those govern- 
ments respectively, and of the British 
empire in India ; of the general state of 
the empire and its depenuencies, duriug 
the administrations of Marquis Corn- 
willis, and Lord ‘Teignmouth ; and f- 
silly, of the political, civil, and military 
condition in which it was placed at the 
period Of Marquis Wellesicy’s arrival 
ny that country. ‘Che whole of this work 
is composed trom oificial records, and 
other original documents, of which some 
interesting pacts will be given im an 
Appendix, It will be illustrated with 
ageneral map of Hindostan, aad em- 
beilished with a portrait of Marquis 
Wellesley. It will form two thick vo- 
iumes quarto, and is intended to appear 
ii the spring of 1809. 

Mr. B. Boothroyd has in the press, 
and will publish as speedily as due at- 
tention to correctness will admit, anew 
cuition of Bishop Newcome’s justly ad- 
mired version of the Minor Prophets, 
with additional notes on the prophet 
Hosea, from Blaney, and LIorsley. 

The remains of Hesiod, translated 
fom the Greek into English verse by 
Charles Abraham Eltron, Esq. will specs 
chy appears ‘They will be accompa- 
tied with a dissertation on the poetry 
and mythology, the life and era of He- 
“od, and copious notes ; together with 
of Hiesiod, froma genuine ar- 
que, 

the Rev. Stabback, lecturer of 
iTe'stune, proposes to publish, in two 
arge Volumes octavo, the Four Gospels, 
«ad Acts of the Apostles, with annota- 
tions, critical, explanatory, and practi- 
cal, chiefly selected from the most able 
“mmentators in divinity, ancient and 
modern. “Lo each chapter will be ad- 
‘ed, reflections drawn from some stril- 
portion of its contents. 

a Account of the Life and Writings 

‘the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, embel- 
shed with a correct likeness of that 
“thor, 13 in the press. 

Drakard, of Stamford, is print- 
he — to Buricigh House, the seat 
lhe a of Exeter ; to be embel- 

“d with engravings. 


Sinith will shortly publish a work, 
} i ‘¢ volume octavo, under the title of 
“annical Ulustrations, intended as a 


co 
of his Introduction to Bo. 
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The Author ofthe Age of Frivolity 
has in the press a volume ef Poems, 
consisting of ales, Sonnets, aud Cha- 
racteristic pieces. 
D:. Andrew Grant, who has recent- 
ly returned from South America, has 
in the press a History of Brazil, which 
will contaia a geographical and bisteri- 
cal account of that important colony, 
with a description of the manners, cus- 
toms, religion, &c. of the natives; m- 
terpersed with remarks on the nature 
ef its soil, climate, productions, and fo- 
reizn and internal commerce ; to which 
will be subjoined, observations on the 
most prevalent diseases incident to the 
climate, with hints to new settlers on 
the most ethicacirous modes of preven- 
tion. it will form one volume, octave. 
The legislature of Maryland have 
passed an act for founding a medical 
college in the city or precicts of Bal- 
timore, for the instruction of stadents 
inthe diferent branches of medicine. 
This institution is established upon a li- 
beral plan, and incorporated in perpe- 
tuity. It consists of a board, called 
the Regents of the cellege of Medicine 
of Maryland, formed, from the existing 
board. of medical examiners for the com- 
monwealth, and the president and pro- 
fessors appointed by the act. It may 
hoid property to a value not exceeding 
thirty thousand dollars, exclusive of 4 
lot of buildings, ‘he regents may ap- 
poiut professors and lecturers, who shall 
form one learaed body, under the name 
of the Medical Faculty, with power to 
chuse their dean, and to do what is ne- 
cessary for conveying instruction, and 
supporting discip!.ne. regents must 
meet at leastonce a year. ‘Tne faculty 
shall hold at least one term annually, to 
begin on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, and continue not less than four, 
nor more than six months. At conve- 
nient times commencements may be 
held, and degrees in surgery and medi- 
cine may be granted, after due exami- 
nation and other proo!s of sutiiciency. 
Each student must have attended each 
course of lectures at least once, and free 
quented the classes of the college for 
two terms: and he must aiso have been 
privately and publicly examined, and 
hive printed and detended a thesis, be- 
fore be can be admitted to the honours 
ot the college. 

POETRY. 
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10 AN HONESY SUTER, 
BUT VERY BAD PoEr. 
A Hint to Modern Versifiers. 
9s) times are chanyed, and folk grown 
nice, 
‘Tak, Gaomey, a friend's advice, 
Gr Ritming owre, gin ye be wise, 
For there's my hug, 
Hf it will pay the printing price, 
It’s sic a drug, 


Yet a’ our Rhymsters firmly think, 
‘hat if but aptiv clink, 
They’re bards o’ fame.—When crown'd wi’ 
ink, 
Lord! howPride kittles! 
But let me tell ye in a blink, 
They're blind as beetles! 


He that attempts poetic art, 
Should hae a bead, and eke a heart, 
A Fancy boundless, that can dart 
Frae earth to heaven; 
And Passions that can warm impart 
What Nature’s given. 


And yet wi’ thae, (and they’re right rare!) 
A Poet, trust me! man hae maér; 
A Sudgement clear, wi’ walth Lear, 
And wit at will, 
To scan, examine, and compare 
WY critic skill. 


A Taste to polish and refine 

Nk towering thought ood magic line, 

A Jind, where nameless powers combine 
To form and plan 

A chaste connected bold design.— 
That isthe man? 


Now, Ge—y, fain wou'd ask 


How mony’s fitted for the task ? 
How mony think ye’s born to bask 

In this warm sun ?— 
Nine-tenths are but a sounding cask 


Wha’s liquor’s rua ! 


Be. warn'd, then!—check this thriftless 


strain ! 
*Twill wear ye, man! to skin and bare! 
And after a’, what will ye gain 2 
Just deel be lickic! 
Mool in wi’ Booksellers, and then 
Ye'’re surely trickit. 
Yet if ye rhyme to please yoursed, 
W? a’ my heart !—"tis bat a bell 
To tinkel, whan ye canna mell 
In conversation ;— 
But print xa!—for it wiana sell, 


the damnation! 


Nor think that what/I friendly write 
Is penn’d wi’ critic spleen or spite, 
Shame fa’ the wit that can excite 
A sugie pang! 
My wish is just to cure the bite 
madd’nsg fang. 
For, wha can see without a sigh, 
Year after year, a swarming fry, 
Desert their parent streams, and try 
To glide in air. 
As fast they fi’, and fwing, lie, 
‘To rise nae mair! 
For you, wha, nae doubt, at the school, 
I earn’d wi’ the lave ilk Latia rule, 
Whan rhymes provoke, wi’ reason cool, 
Remember aye vec trepidnm 
Ane, that when Youth’s warm dreams art 
past, 
Should bind ilk raging thymster fast, 
Firm as neat’s leather to the last, 
“ Ne suTOR ULTRA CKEPIDAM” 
H.M. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL*. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
HE dawning was mild, and the hamlet 
was wild, 
For it stood by an untrodden shore 0! 
the main, 
When Duncan was rais’d from his slumber, 


amuz’d, 

By a voice at his door, that Gid shorty 
complain. 

Ruse, 

ond 


* This story is founded on a fact 
there is likewise another much simile: 0 
it, Which happened at a sequestered one 
ing in the south of Scotlind, and 1s 50 
attested by persons yet living, 
can nor wish to misbelieve it, One 5 
evening, before sun-set, a gir! of re 
came running, and told them, that ¢ world 
est lady that ever was seen the Wah 
was coming straight to the aye bene 
that, the whole family, smell an ier 
came to the door to see this wonderlu va 
man, and they all saw her come png » 
hollow place, not far from the door, ve 
that instant, the whole house had 
terrible crash, gable and all; ad 
not been for this phenomenot, 
ble and industrious family had been, 
one, crushed to death. 
more seen, This happene 
the parish of Irnerteithen, an 
Pecbles, 


that {neither 


The lady ¥* 
d at Glentress! 
county“ 
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Rise! Duncan! perish.’—His bosom 
was fired, 
By feelings, no language nor pen can con- 
vey! 
"Twas a voice he had heard, and with rap- 
admired, 
Ere faral Culloden had fore’d him away. 


He dew to the rock that o’ershadow’'d his 
cot, 
And wistiuliy look’d where his vision 
could reach; 
te shouted; but only tbe echoes about 
Him auswer’d, and billows that rush’d 
on the beach. 


Yor the winds were at rest, but the ocean 
distress d, 
Stil heav'd like an earthquake, and 
broke on the shore ; 
The nist settled high on the mountains of 
Sky ; 
And the wild howliag storm rufled Na- 
ture no more. 


He search’d every glen, every creek, every 
isle ; 
Although every sense was with reason 
at strife, 
When the sun blinked red o'er the hills of 
Argyle, 
He found his Matilda! his lady! his wife. 


Resign’ to her fate, on a little green plot, 
Where a cliff iutercepied the wanderet’s 
way 
On her hosom so fair, and her fine yellow 
hair, 
The irost of the morning lay crisped and 
grey. 
Her bright eye was set; but her pulse slow- 
ly beat : 
“QO. Father of mercies! look down on 
my woe: 
“Oh save my sweet wife! and the whole 
of my life 
“ My heart, for the gift, shall with gra- 
titude plow. 


Alas, my Matilda! what brought you a 
strolling, 
‘ 
* O’er Morven’'s dark mountains, so 
ged and high? 
When tempests were howling, and tor- 
rents were rolling ? 
Was't love for thy husband! and here 
must thou die'”’ 


By care and attention she slowly recovers, 
And finds herself lock’d in her husband’s 
embrace: 
Wt, reader, if ever thou hast been a lover, 


Thy heart will outgo me, and furnish 
this space, 


She said, she had heard of his lonely retreat, 
And had come from the vale ere the 


tempest had lower'd; 
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That the snow and the sleet had benumb’d 
her weak feet, 
And, by hunger and cold, she was quite 
overpower'd. 
For her way she had lost, and the torrents 
she cross’d 
Had often nigh borne her away to the 
main 
But the night coming on, she had laid her- 
seit down, 
And prey'd to her Maker, nor pray’d she 
Im vain. 


That she once was to Morven's rough 


mountains no stranger 
And wish’d to surprise him with news 
from the throne, 
Where an act of oblivion had freed him 
from danger, 
And Asby’s fair mountains again were 
his own. 
Then blest be the day, when, to mercy re- 
turnine, 
So many brave men they from exile recall ; 
>} will quell the revenge in our bosoms a- 
burning ; 
And bind Caledonia firmest of all. 
But did you not call at this cottage so early, 
When morning's pale streamers scarce 
crested the fell ? 
A voice then did name me, and waken'd 
me fairly, 
And bade me arise, and that voice | knew 
well. 
Which sect me a searching, assur’d you were 
nigh me, 
Else in yon lone nook I had never yeu 
found; 
Then say, my Matilda, did you not pags 
bye me? 
I'm really impatient this mystery to 
sound.” 


“ ‘There where I was found, I was never 
more nigh thee 
Where I cropt, overcome by toil, famine, 
and grief, 
Same pitying angel, then hovering by me, 
Has taken my voice to procure me relief.” 
‘Then down they both bow’d, and most so- 
lemnly vow'd, 
To their great Benefactor, his goodness 
to mind, 
Each evening and morning unto them re- 
turning ; 
And well they perform’d the engage. 
ment we find. 


They both now are cold: but the tale they 


have told ; 
To many, while Gratitude’s tears fell in 
store. 
And whenever I pass by the bonny Glenasby, 
I] mind the adventure on Morven’s lone 
shore, 
us 
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THE KIRN. 
WHEN Persia by Grext Alexander was 
won, 
A monarch was slain,andakingdom undone; 
Yet a feast was prepar'd to rejoice at their 
doom, 
Which bards have extoll'd o’er humanity's 
tomb. 
And why should a banquet then not be 
commended, 
With joy that began, and with happiness 
ended: 
A custom prevails, and Lhope will prevail 
While earth yields us barley, and barley 
brown ale, 
‘To devote, when the harvest is over, anight 
‘lo drinking and dancing, and mirth and 
delight. 
Perhaps Pride would frown, Afectation 
would sneer, 
Were I to relate all the characters there ; 
As no country’s ruin occasioned this feast, 
Of course, no proud Tyrant was there as a 
guest ; 
No dull-lookimg belles, and, of course, no 
fine beaux, 
Were there to exhibit their capers and 
clothes ; 
But fresh country lasses, all blooming and 
ay, - 
Like lilies in April, or roses in May. 
Mf no affectution appeared in each face, 
Yet graceful srmpdicity fill’d up its place ; 
tn dress, tho’ devoid of that gaudy attire, 
Which fops only wear,and fools only admire; 
They were modest, neat, handsome :—what 
more need be said? 
Deformity only needs ornament’s aid. 
The Jads were all manly, stout, active, and 
clean, 
Without either fopp’ry, ennui, or spleen; 
Tho’ rustic their garb, they were sprightly 
and trim, 
Health grac’d ev'ry visage, strength nerv’d 
ev'ry limb. 
T.ong may Caledonia beho!d on her plains 
Such beautiful lasses and innocent swains ! 
Besides these, were matrons, and children, 
and wives, 
As happy as ever they were in their lives; 
And hearty old caries, right merrily joking 
Their old fashion’d puns, and carousing 
and smoking. 
How blithely they witness'd the young peo- 
ple ranting, 
And talk'd of the days when they were as 
wanton! 
The fiddle strikes up; hark! the dan- 
cing’s begun, 
‘The room in a moment resounds with the fun 
No Abonuets, Cotiliions, or Hora-pipes, they 
dance; 
T x -butter-fly airs—the productions of 
rance ; 


Poetry. 


But with brisk country dances, and reels ox 
they go, 

Each lad with his sweet-heart, each jis 
with her joe. 

What heart would not swell with hich 
transports of bliss . 

At beholding a scene so delightful as this: 

All, all were rejoicing, but who can Ceclare 

How blithe Peggy look’d, when in stepp'd 
Andrew Kerr ? 

How Nancy's face brighten’'d, tho’ smiliog 
before, 

When her fav’rite Tom Easton appear'd at 
the door ? 

Andhow Watty Scott quite forgotall at once, 

When Martha came in, both to run and: 
dance ? 

But Cecy and Jock soon withdrew from 
the noise 

To taste in a corner some quieter joys 

Next toddy and cakes in succession ge 

round, 

And whisky, that makes ev'ry heart to re- 
bound ; 

And now when the fiddlerhaseagerly qual, 

Of whisky, a deep, and a_heart-cheering 
draught, 

The mosic redoubles, the dancers increase, 

Joy brightens, it sparkles aud shines in each 
face. 

With frisking and prancing, and many @ 
spring, 

Now they set, now they cross, now ther 
dance in a ring. 

Thus they drove on the night, with é: 

version and glee, 

More blessed than Kings, Queens, or prits 
ces can be. 

As no coxcombs were there, so no wratg- 
ling arose 

*Bout punctilios of honour, or pulling one: 
nose 

But all the night long, unanimity pte 

By happiness heighten'd, by {riendshit 
maintain’d. 

As no gay es toasts tot 
been wafted, 

No necklace was envied, no head-dress w+ 
laughed at. 

No whisp'rings were there 

ame 

But they were heard, love 
always the theme. 

No moments were waste 


his feast had 


to detract o 


d in yawning “ 


fretting, 
Like ane whe are daily and nightly 
quetting. insensibly 


But the time flew so sweet 30 

That the clock had struck 

thought it was 
Then Jad Jass home, 

bade her good night, 

y'd with de 


four ere 


And all went to bed, over)° 


Banks of the Fed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Nednesday, ALay 18. 
Locat Muiniria. 


IRD Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself inte 
a Committee on the Local Militia bill. 

In the dixussion upon the clause which 
derermmes the aves between whichi imdi- 
viduale are Liable to the ballot, 

Sir Haiti choucht- that the period of 
IS was the fittest time for young men to 
commence mil-tary service, and that every 
vear after that they became less and jess 
it. He was of opinion, that rf the bullet 
were confined to young men between the 
ages 15 and 219, a sufficient number would 
he found to answer the purposes required, 
Without carrying the balict to men of more 
advanced years. He theughe the age of 
35 much too far advanced. ° 

Lord Castlereach admitted, that in some 
counties the principle of the How. Baronet 
might answer, and produce even more men 
than were wanted for the particular dss- 
trict, but in many others it would not at ail 
produce the number required, and the age 
must therefore be extended. . 
James Montgomery thought that car- 
ig the ballot so high as S35 years of age 
de extre mely oppressive ro numbers 
men, with larze ck pena- 
their industry. therefore suz- 
ested an exception in favour ef men ha- 
i, more than three children; and he ai- 
hardship much greater on 

“pest SO than before, more especially 
or ary man set- 
driven to the necessity of ser- 
rum of bis ess, Or paying 
« ane equal to 1-5th of his income, besides 


is sj ats 
toe the iacome tax, which was, 


,4 
intolerable. 
said, he had no obice- 
tine — to this amendment, and sub- 
“mn = ie age of 30 in place of 35, the ser- 
Commence from the age of 18, pro- 


ton 


Vided 
Was ayreed to extend the period 
eae ‘Ubteer services to 40 years of ave, 


mend was ayreed lo, aud the ae 
“vent accordingly. 
respecting the oath pro- 
by medical men, respec- 
Physical fitness of persons enrolled, 
£808, 


7 


Mr Whitbread objected to the clause, as 
did Mr Windham and Mr Vansittart. Af- 
ter a few words from Mr Spencer Stan- 
hope and Lord Castlereagh, it was agreed 
to substitute for the eath * such certilicate 
as might appear satisfactory to the Depu- 
ty Lieutenonte of counties.” 

Sir Hippesley proposed to ex- 
empt, as Well os the resident members of 
either university, those who are mtended 
for holy orders et Eten, Westminster, and 
other public schools ; also, professors, teach- 
ers, &c. m academies—He offered a precioe 
motioy on the subject; but 

Tord Castlereach considered the exemp- 
tiou as teo extensive. and indefinite, and as 
tending to epen a wide door to abuse. 

After soure observations, the amendment 
was negatived without a division, 

Mr made a variety of marks 
onthe inequality wih which the proposed 
scale of fiaes would operate. Thirty pounds 
mieht be no inducement to one mat toen- 
ter, while 10!. would Teave no option ta 
another. He censidered it as merely cal- 
culated to raise moaey, and that i en un- 
constiturional way. 

Vr ane adverted to the words inthe 
same clase, that no “ poor man who has 
more thon one child” should be exemy ted 
from thers service, though exempt from the 
regular militia; ond proposed, in order ta 
meke the thine mere precise and mitelli- 
wible, to leave out the words“ more than 
one child,’ and substitute less than three 
children.’ was ogreed to—so thae 
peer men with three or more children are 


“exempt from the local militia. 


Thyrsdayv, May 19. 
heries. 

Lord Bionine rose, to make his promised 
motion respecting the repore of the Sugar 
Committee ; there were others more com- 
petent to elucidate the question 5 buat he 
should not shrink from his duty, whatever 
nught be his ultimate success, ‘The sub- 
ject which the Committee bad in view, 
was to uftord relief to the West India plan- 
tor: butin the course of their investivation, 
they found 1% necessary to make a minute, 
i! quiry nto all the circumstances vy hich 
would encroach onthe interests of the lind- 
holders of this country, and under all cir- 
cumstances, they thought the former re- 
quired an immediate relief; but they also 

came 
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came to the knowledge of ficts, which es- 
teblished the wisdom and necessity of the 
restriction, exclusive of all consideration 
whatsoever of the interests of the West In- 
dia islands. ‘They found, in the course of 
their investigation, that the harvest of last 
year was more than usually deficient ; and 
the consumption of the distilleries excecd- 
ed 479,000 quarters of grain; but the pre- 
sent situation of Europe left little hope of 
importing the constant deficiency of con- 
sumption, amounting, pn an average, to 
777,000 quarters. With these conclusive 
facts before the Committee, they appre- 
hended a scarcity; and to obviate that, 
they recommended, if found expedient, to 
pet a step to the distillation from grain, 
and snbstitute sugar for a given period ; 
but in case of an abundant harvest, suffici- 
€nt authority should be vested in the Crown 
to do away the restriction. He was well 
aware that one class of men should not be 
relieved to the injury of others; but it was 
an urgent case, aud the landholders would 
not, by any means, suffer, though distillers 
were prohibited from using grain. To 
shew they were warranted in this concla- 
ston, he readthe evidence of Mr Arthur 
Young, Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
tare, and Mr Cropper, of Liverpool. The 
latter stated, che present stock on hand did 
not exceed 50,000 quarters of wheat. Many 
more witnesses, who had been examined, 
proved that the Ast harvest was extremely 
deficieat i England and Scotlind; and 
when it was considered, that we were pre- 
vented from importing the usual supply of 
grain, it became a measure of precaution 
to put a stop to its consumption in distil- 
iertes.—It has been urged, that, by adopt- 
ing this measvre, it would discourage the 
cultivation of barley: but that, he main- 
cained, was impossible, as Jong as there 
would be a demand for it; independent of 
this, it has lately risen from 45s. to 50s. and 
the small quantity on hand would always 
Keepwup the price. In the north of Scot- 
land, where that article was consumed in 
bread, it was 60 scarce that the people ap- 
prehended a famine, and had been for 
months past in great want; for the truth 
of which he would appeal to the Hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Sinclair.)— 
Should the House think it expedient to re- 
ceive the report, and resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider it, he had only two 
resolutions to submit, namely, that all kinds 
of grain be prohibited from being distilled 
from the Ist of July to the Ist of October ; 
and that it might be lawful for his Majes- 
ty, after the Ist of September, to discon- 
tinue the restriction if found expedient ; if 
etherwise, to continue it tll 52 days after 


Procecdings of Parliament. 


the meeting of Parliament: and in the 
Committee he would propose the reduction 
of the duty on sugar-wash. The Sitwation 
of the West India planters was extre: rely 
paintul; many of them had been ne 

from affluence to want, which could not 
be attributed to wild speculation, but tothe 
present political situation of Europe. He 
concluded by moving that the report be 
to a Committee of the wivle 

ouse. 

Mr I. Coke satd, the Noble Lord 
must have a strange idea ot the landed 
mterest, If he wnagined they contended 
for the high price of corn—(No! No! 
the Ministerial side)—then, xt rhat 
was not the case, he was sure his Lord 
ship must be very far misled inthe quo. 
tation he had given cf the price of corn, 
for within the last fortnight, it did not 
exceed gor, 1a the county of Norluik, 
but if it had risen jn other counties, !: 
was Convinced it was owing to the alarm 
given by the proceedings of the Com. 
of Inquiry. He was gieu to 
that no grain had been impuited in) 
this country since the month of Septet: 
ber, which was astrong proof that we 
did nct stand in need of foreign av. 
‘The markets had ever since been we. 
supplied at moderate prices; but th: 
imported grain always lay in the hands 
of speculators, who were constantly the 
instruments of enhancing the price, I 
he was rightly informed, the sitwatio. 
of the planters was not so bad as ~ 
been represented. At preseat there 
a demand for sugar, and it rose 65. inthe 
cwt.; but though it was in so great & 
bundance, the public could pot get 
farthing cheaper than when there was é 
scarcity. The landed interest had com: 
plaints also, in being heavy taxed, }¢ 
not a murmur escaped them. tee 

Sir Yohn Sinclair said, that be aor 
so pointediy alluded to by ou nn 
Lord, that it became necessaty 
to trespass on the indulgence 
House. He consid: red the groun 
ted by the Noble Lord as cape 
those of the report, and felt it 
to oppose doctrines which appre 
him so hostile to the landed ewe 
He knew that there was untorts at’ 

in Scotland at the 

a great scarcity vetted 
sent moment, avd no man ys oto 
more than he did; but be vsentatt 
that House, not as the repr bat 3 
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and therefore Le was bound te consider 
the permanent Interests of the cowntry, 
rather than the temporary distress of any 
articular portion of it. He considereé 

that the present measure would, if ad- 
opted. be a Very bad precedent for fu- 
turctimes. Hle thought the principle 
been completely disapproved 
a report of the Commutee which 

} ree . 
satin the year 1897, ‘There had been 


grepresentative of the united kingcom, 


abundant evidence before that Com.- - 


mittee, to shew that there was no pos- 
sibility of preventing great frauds upon 
ther venue, if sugar was used instead. 
efmaitin distilling. Phe lowest cal-’ 
culation of the loss of the revenue was 
i:0,cool, per annum, which, inthe pre- 
sent civcumstances, was a seticus 
ect, Ti would be seen, by consulting 
ihe Journals of the House, that during 
the time ce distilleries were prevented 
vom grain or malt, many petitions 
Were presented from different parts of 
Ihe Country, stating the great evils 
which had resulted {rom it in diminish. 
ng the price of corn below what was 
recessary to allow a fair profit to the 
mrmers As to the distilleiies consum- 
ing a great part of what would serve as 
the food of man, it might be observed, 
that independent of barley, which was 
hot commonly used for that purpese, a 
great deal of damaged corn, which would 
otherwise be wasted, was used in the 
Cistuleriess He did not think it cer 
tain that this country would wast any 
“'ppy of corn from foreign countries 5 
“ys tit were wanting, he did not des- 
Pur Of procuring it. Canada, at least, 
“es Open to us at present. From all the 
“ews he had been able to take of the 
‘Woject, he considered it as a measure 
‘ach would be very prejudicial to the 
inded interest, and which was not ab- 
sulutely necessary, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
at, in bringing forward the resolutions, 
his Noble Friend had ouly followed the 
‘pint of the report of the Committee, 
Which recommended, as a measure of 
Mecaution purely, the prohibition of 
Cistiilation from grain for a certain pe- 
leaving it, however, nm the power 
the Crown to stop th. suspension, if, 
2 interval, a change of circumstan 
make it adviseable shoul’ take 
Mace, Considering the intercourse, with 
sspact to grain, which was really esta- 


blished between England and Ireland, 
no step could be taken with respect to 
a saving in the former part of the em- 
pite which should not equally apply to 
the latter. He trusted, that the landed 
interest. considering for what period it 
was to continue, would not oppose the 
measure or reject it becaiise recom- 
mended by 4 party from © hich they 
would rather nt did not come. 

Mr Ponsonby and Sw J. Newport se- 
rerallv proiested agaimst the ttroduc- 
tion of the proposed measure to Ircland, 

Mr Foster was sorry that his duty to 
Treland compelled him to resist the mea- 
sure, if it was meant tu extend to that 
part of the empire. 

Mr Windham said, the conduct of 
those who supported this unnatural mea- 
sure, was like that of a hea hatching a 
brood of ducks. They first introduced 
it to relieve the West India planters 
from their overgrown stock, but an 
Hon. Gentleman had found out a pros- 
pect of a great scarcity in the crops, 
and brings it ing ke Bayes’s army, in 
Cisguise, pretending to be only a tem- 
porary measure; but he would warn 
them avainst too much meddling with 
the ag iculture of the country. ‘To be 
sure, if it were necessary to lower the 
prices of grain, by hanging a tew far- 
mers, it might be done ; but there would 
be very few another year. He conclud- 
ed by saying, these discussions would 
tend to raise the price of corn, by cre- 
dating an alarm among the people. 

Lord Castlereagh strenuously support- 
ed the motion, «As an argument in fa- 
vour of the measure, he asserted, that 
the price of grain was at present higher 
than in the scarcity of 1795, and as high 
as the scarcity in 1900, when the distil- 
Jeries were prohibited. Add to this, we 
had not at present apy prospects of a 
foreign import, so that any measure that 
tended to husband our present sources 
of supplies, it was adviseable to adopt. 

Mr Yobn Smith supported the mea- 
eure.— The greatest possible calamity 
that conid befal any sountry was a scar- 
city of corn. It must be considered, 
that for the last eighteen years a verv 
large importation of that article had ta- 
ken place, and we ought to provide for 
the consequences that might arise trom 
our bemg deprived of all fore:ga sour- 
ces. He believed, tov, the 
West Indca planters were a most inju- 
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red set of peopie, and that some mea- 
Sure was necessary for their relief, 
Ay Malcolm Laing opposed the motion. 
Lord Binning brietivy in reply, obser- 
vec, that the measure he had the ho- 
nour of submitting to the consideration 
vithat louse, was one which it would 
have been proper to have adopted, even 
ifthe West Indies had never existed.— 
He ccrisiniy was far from thinking this 
Measure unnecessary for Ireland, He 
conciuded with observing, that he felt 
his case was comp! etely made out, and 
that his opinion was not jn the least al- 
tered by any thiog that had been said 
upon the Olher side of the House. 
Lhe louse Givided — 
AYVGS - 122 
Woe 


Mj in favour of 
J 


ace 
¢prohib tien 14. 
Minday, 23. 

Lord Livrings moved that the house do 
revolve inte a comimitee. ‘The 
question being put, 

M Coke id, that he felt it a duty 

Mica he owed to the country at large, 
lo tase every of Opposing 
this measure. he Chancellor of the 
exchequer supported the measure upon 
an ide: that corn was high, than which 
there could be no opinion more errone- 
ous. Corn was so far from being high, 
that it barely ailurded a remunerating 
price. Nothing, he observed, could be 
more dangerous. than to holdout the ap- 
prehension of a scarcity, tor which there 
Was no fo: undation. The crop of last 
year, he woula admit, was not abundant, 
bat it was suificient nevertheless. No 
iMportation took place, for none was 
necessary ; and from all the informa- 
tion he had received, the country might 


look forward to as _ a crop this 
year, Tt ogriculture were properly en- 


couraged, we should be able to grow 
corn ¢: ough for our subsiste nee, and 
Save, In consequence, the immense sums 
which were sent gut of tt nee ovntryv every 
year. He referred to te evidence of 
Messrs Chambers, Scott, Kent, and o- 
thers, to shew that the interference of 
Pariiament, on ocersions the pre- 
sent, produced al! evs at was in- 
tended lo preveit. 
Mr Rose th mag ht, 


tiie 


that the situation 
Of the West entitled 
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to the protection of Parliament, The 
distress, owi Ins to circumstances over 
Which they had no Controul, was sy 
great, that several estates, particularly 
Jamaica, had been aba adoned, ‘Ti 
persous concerned in the West 
trade contributed largely to the sra 
of national wealth. ‘ibe imports 
the colonies amountcd, one year wi 
another, to between Nine 
lous sterligg 5 a fourth part cf our 
Viza ion was employed | in it; they 
off five or six millions in man tac lures 
and provisions, and contributed five and 
ahait minions of actual revenue to the 
Lcheguer. 


Mei, the 


k 


Ii these resources were to 
ded interest would see whet 
weight would be thrown upon them, 
The reitet solicited would be of nu in- 
— biehce, OF Very small, if any, to 
¢ landed interest, and could net be 
ma at a better time, or in a betier 
manner to the West Jodia interests, 
Barham began a vevy long and 
able speech, with observing, that te 
Guestion before the House was to t: 
considered in three points of view, it 
was first to be considered as a question 
purely domestic, without any reference 
whatever to the West Lidia colomes— 
It was next to be viewed as a question 
pureiv colo nial, which wou'd lead toan 
enquiry whether the colomies were Wore 
thy of relict, and whether the mode pio- 
posed wassitiic.ent; and lastly, it was!0 
be considered in a general port 
view, as affecting the interests of all pats 
of the empire. ” As to the first, it wai 
admitted that we imported to a gre 
ainount (about $50,000 quarters) fiom 
ow Continent; and that we were now 
it off trom that source. Would not thet 
'rson who should tind a substitut 
these 30.2,0v0 quarters, and that with 
out in smallest degree affecting the 
lended interest, be entitled to the thanks 
of the public, All the persons who bias 
been examined before the Committ 
agreed, that the crop of barley fr te . 
last year was dedcient one-third, Of 
cording to some, one e-fourth. parent 
agree that the landed interest pone 
have a remunerating price, bet boast 
barley farms were to be let, he pacer 
ably found that the landiord bot 
double the rent which he rece’ 
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hndiord’s idea of remuneration; he 
woud neat shew what was the farmer's, 
first, as 1t was just, he should be expect- 
ed tu be able to make enough to pay his 
rent. Next, he expected such prices as 
should secure him against short crops, 
In addition to this, he calculated upon 
gaming as much as should enable him 
to live comfortably and genteelly, in a 
manger Much superior to his ancestors, 
ortu the ancestors of his landlord; and 
lastly, that he should be able to lay by 
2 provisicn tor his family. ‘This was 
the farmer's idea Of remuneration. Was 
i hoc evident from ail this, that the 
pce of land was too high? While the 
aindords and farmers Were moting 1 
wealth, the West India proprietors were 
inastate of the greatest distress. One 
tiird of the plantations were actually 
wider foreclosure. “Phe supplies of clo- 
thing, provisions, &c, for the negroes 
must be stopped, and the existence of 
me colomes consequently endangered, 
Was not this a crisis worthy the intesie- 
renee of Parhament? Phe distresses of 
the West India interest would admit of 
nodeiay. They must be instantly re- 
ueved, or some great convulsion would 
fasue, ‘They had the strongest claims 
upon the gratitude of the country; they 
contributed to its weaith—to its reve- 
tue, they consumed its manufactures, 
they supported its navigation, and what 
Cid they ask in return ?—Why,a market 
‘or their produce. ‘hat was the cum. 
}act Letween the colonies and the mo- 
‘aer Country, and that was denied to 
‘asm. “The annual importation of su- 
~“F Was about 290,009 hogsheads, of 
Which 200,090 might be consumed in 
Britain and Lveland. ‘There was, 
a surplus of 90,000 hogsheads, 
tor Which, by the acts of government, 
“fe Was no vent. Instead of facili- 
‘ing its exportation, they forced the 
Sugar ct ail the world into England.— 
This additional supply, in the course of 
last vear, amounted to no less thaa 
“4302 hogsheads.— Was it to be ex- 
ey that the West India proprietors 
‘bear up against these accumula. 

Aly R, Dundas concurred in the gene- 


Principle laid down of not iterfe- 


ae, with the corn laws, an interference 
<9 Could not be productive of aay 


h 


Consequence. But at the same 
© Must aliuew that there were ex- 


773 
treme cases, in which it would be ne- 
cessary to,resort to such interference. 
The question Werefore was, whether 
the present circumstances of this coun- 
try were such as to constitute a case 
of that description. ‘he late crops of 
barley aud oats had been short, but not 
the cropof wheat. Though there were 
no danger of scarcity at present, yet 
they ought to look to the future, and 
in the event of a short crop this season, 
they would not be justified ta not leav- 
ing to the Execuive Government the 
power of giving to the public consump- 
tion that amount of cora which was con- 
sumed in the distilleries. He did not 
agree either with those who supported 
this as a colonial measure, or with those 
who d-fended it on the score of existing 
or apprehended scarcity, but with a view 
to the great national interests which it 
was caiculated to promote. 

The Solicitor-General of Scotiand said, 
when he cast his eye on tie report, and 
recollected the facts by which it was 
substantiated, he could not help think- 
ing it was a measure of prudence to stop 
the progress of distillation of cora for a 
time. He knew, from private and in- 
disputable evidence, that grain was very 
scarce 1n Scotland ; and when he consi- 
dered tis, and considere? also that our 
annual impertation of corn, amuunting 
to Sso,coo quarters, Was HOW ho more 
to be expected, he would give his sup- 
port to anv measure by which he 
thought our domestic produce was like- 
lv to be best husbanded. 

” Sir Heary Milamay maintained that the 

presert measure was calculated to injure 
the landed interest, and of course could 
not be beneficial to the country. It 
was calculated to unhinge aud unsettle 
our agricultural connections. 

Mr [Vilberforce supported the measure, 
on the ground that the necessity of the 
present period warranted the imterfe- 
rence of the Legislature. 

Lord Binning replied very shortly, when 

The question being loudly called tor, 
a division took place, and there appear- 
ed, 

For the Speaker's leaving the chair 


163 
Against it 127 
Majority, —36 


"Lhe House having resumed, the Chair- . 
man reported progress, and obtained 


leave to sit again. 
House 
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HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Friday, Vay 27. 

Catuo Petition. 


The order of the day having been read, 
Lord Grenville moved, that the petition 
of the Catholics of ireland be read by the 
Clerk; which being done, his Lordship 
rose and said, he knew not whet the fee!- 
ings of others might be on the subject now 
before the House, but no words could pos- 
sibly express the increased satisfaction wich 
‘which he brought it forward. discus. 
sion which it had undergone within these 
ew days (in the other Flouse)—the nature 
of that discussion—the ¢reat display of elo- 
quence and argument Which was shewn in 
opening the deboste—the moderation and 
patience with which it was debated—the 
important statements which it led to—the 
manner in which it was resisted —and even 
the decision which took place upon it, were 
all to him matter of the highest satisfaction. 
His Lordship, in a lone and able speech, 
very similar to that delivered by Mr Grat 


Proceedings of Parliament, 


Zhe Bishop of Norwich, ina taster 
speech, ably supporied the clsims 
Catholics, to which he said several other 
Reverend Bishops were also friencly, He 
answered in their order the various 
tions which had been made ro these claims 
Tt had been said, that no one could oe 
the highest civil or ni! 


1 


itary offices 
or complain of not receivil them, Ii 
peared to him, however, thar it was pow 
clearly an injury to any Cescription of his 
Majesty’s subjects, to check thei honour. 
able ambition, and prevent them receivine 
those rewards which might be due to thew 
merit. With respect to the religious om- 
mons and tenets of the Catholics, he thought 
it stranye that other persons should pretend 
to know the dectrines which were held by 
the Cataolics of the present day, better then 
the Catholics themselves ‘The Cathol!: 
body had in the most solemn manner, ond 
by ouch, denied those abominable doctrines 
which were imputed to them. It wes in 
vain then to go bick to the Councils of 


Lateran or of Trent, to look for the doe- 


* ie tan in the Commons (as detailed p. 605.) trines of the Catholics of this day. The 
i entered into a full view of the question; opinions which they did hold appeared te 
§ : but as his arguments were almost the same hive po bad practical effect on the conduct 

of . with that gentleman's, we decline entering of their lives; for the Legislature had seve- 


rul times borne testimony of their loyalty 
as subjects ; and it would not be said that, 
in private life, they were governed by the 
principle imputed to them, that no faith 
was to be kept with heretics. If they 


into it. He concluded by moving tiat the 
petition be referred to a Committee. 

Lord Sidmouth said, the view he had ta- 
ken of the subject was totally different — 
i He would candidly and openly say, that his 


- ry . 


ya mind could not conceive any time or any really did hold such a doctrine, they would 
aS circumstances in which such a discussion not only be unfit for political power or fo 
Oa would be proper; but as to the bringing privileges, but they would be agen 

‘ :: ia forward this petition at the present time, unfit for human society. In the wren 
' ve} Te and under the present circumstances, he age, if we were to look over the 0 
thought that the petitioners had acted im- world, we would hardly be able to 
prodently, and that they had put themselves nother country where mens 
in the situation of having their public spirit matters of religgon excluaed them 
called into question. It was yniversally ad- or political rights. He should be 
mitted, that the object of the petition was deed, that this country, 
tis ‘de to enable a certain description of Catholics many instances celebrates for its |i = 
to enter into the first offices of the State. cie af scntiment, should in the 
vil and military. His objection tothis part be backward in following the exanipt 
of the petition was, that it was narrow and almost all cther nations. 
circumscribed in its object, and did not em- The Archbishop of York bere 
brace the condition of the great body of the J.ordships to believe, that 
(ee + aa, people. He thought the Legislature ought. ed with the Rev. Prelate whe mp = 
iF: ; : ae by rather to look to the great body of the po- ceded him in the debate, he sos shat be 
pulation, and not confine themselvestocer- uted by any motives of ral pri 
tain classes of the community, while they was at all averse to the 
passed by the great body, whose attachment ciples of toleration. hilst the ful 
&& Ait was the principal object. He thought a Constitution allowed the Cath vleratiot, 
Protestant King should be surrounded prin- lest and purest principles oi liso 
by Protestant officers. On these forbad that they should enjoy P 
principles he opposed the motion. ower. that with 
Lord Moira not agree that any im- The Bishop of Bangor gai the pri 
a 4 4 fea Putation could lie against the loyalty of the every wish and desire to sce pred 
Catholics of Ireland. He thought they had ciples of toleration to the utmost 


esent motion. 


a clear and undoubted right to « full parti- ht the motion 


‘pation i must stil] object to the pr 
e patron iD the blessings of thie Constitution. 


Lord Hutepinson thovg his 
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his Noble Friend, to refer the matter of 
this pertion to a Comittee was highiy 


jst and proper, and as such it had his 


hearty coucurrence. 

har! Sanhope said, much stress was laid 
on the difference of the tenets of Catholics 
wid Protestants; and yet, strange to tell, 
thefifference in the prayer-books of Oxtord 
aod Cambridge were 3600 and odd 3 se that 
the ua formity, so much talked of by the 
Revercad Prejates, wos altogether absurd, 
wich, ii his ought to make te 
bishops ashamed. 

Lord Mucerave was extremely sorry 
that 1 question of this kind was brougho 
lurward ate time when so many dangers 
were to be apprehended, from exeiting a 
spirit ot discontent among the Irish people. 
The sreuments used by Noble Lords were 
conducted ina way not at all consistent 
with his views of correct reasoning. It 
Was sand, Chat three millions of peopie were 
tobe appeased and autied by the conces- 
sou required ; as if the few places contem- 
plated in the peation could be enjoyed by 
them oil. 

nety o publications to shew the -pirit and 
charac rol the proceedinys of the Catho- 
ite highly complimented the Noble 
Baron (Grenville) for the ability he had. 
displayed in submitiing the petition to the 
attenuon of the House; but added, that he 
should most decidedly oppose its being re- 
Ktred to a Committee. 

P The Duke of Norjoik supported the mo- 

Lord Erskine insisted that the petition 
Ought to be considered in a Committee, and 
introduced nto his speech many arguments, 
from consiituconsl law and national 
policy, in support of his opmion. 

i Hawkesbury was satisfied that no- 
thing could be more impolitic than giving 
countenance to the present petition in the 
manner suggested. It was said that the 
country was exposed to a serious danger. — 
He was ready to admit that it was not only 
ma state of serious danger, but that the 
“iger was more imminent than at anv 
former period of our history ; but exactly 
“) proportion to this peril ought to be our 
endeavours to preserve the Constitution in 
Church and State, as by law established, 
unimpaired, 

Lord Holland spoke most ably in support 
othe petition. Lord Auckland spoke a- 
Stetic. Lord Suffoik argued in support 
it; and Lord Grenville closed the debate 
'Y a short speech in reply. | 

‘At near five o'clock the House divided 
0a the question, 

Contents, 74—~Non- Contents, — 1Cle= 

lajurity against the pet tion, 87. 


775 


4. 
The f.ord Chancellor delivered the fel- 
lowing epeech, in the name and on behalf 
ot his Nlojesty 


We have it in c@#mand from his Ma- 
jesty Lo express to you the great satisfaction 
which he derives from betog enabled. by 
putting an end tothe present session of Par. 
liiment, to terminate the laborious atiead- 
anee which the public business has required 
of you. 

“ ihe mesure which you nave adopted 
for the improvement of the military force 
vi the country, promises to lay the tounda- 
t. of w system of internal defence eimi- 
Healy uselul,and peculiarly adapted to the 
cxavencres cf these times. 

‘Phe sanction which you have given to 
those measures of defensive retaliation, te 
which the violent attacks of the enemy 
upon the commeice and resourses of this 
kingdom compelled his Nisjesty to resort, 
has been highly satisfactory to his Majesty. 

Tits Majesty doubts not that, in the re- 
sult, the encuny will be convinced of the 


impolicy of persevering in a system which 


revorts upon himself, in so much gfeater 
proportion, those evils which he endeavours 
to inilict upon this country. 


* Geatiemen of the House of Commons, 

‘6 We dre commanded by his Majesty to 
return his most hearty acknowledgements 
for the cheerfulness and liberaliy with 
which the necessary supplies for the cure 
rent year have been provided. 

* }lis Majesty directs us to assure you, 
that he participates i the satisfaction with 
which you must have contemplated the 
flourishing situation of the revenue and 
credit of the country, notwithstanding the 
continued pressure of the war: And he con- 
gratulates you epon having been enabled 
to provide for the exigencies of the public 
service with so small an addition to the 
public burdens, 

“ His Majesty commands us to thank 
you for having enabled him to make good 
his engagements with his allies; and to ex- 
press to you the particular gratification 
which he has derived from the manner in 
which you have provided for the establish- 
ment of his sister, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Brunswick. 


“ Ay Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ His Majesty has great satisfaction in 
informing you, that, notwithstanding the 
formidable confederacy united against his 
ally the King of Sweden, that Sovereign 
perseveres, with unabated vigour and con- 
stacy, to maintain tke honour and inde- 
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pendence of his Crown, and that no effort 
has been wanting on the part of his Maies- 
ty, to support lim in the arduous contest in 
which he is engaged, 

* Lhe recent transactions in Spain and 
Haly have exhibited new and striking proofs 
of the nnbounded and unprincipled ambi- 
tion which actuates the common enemy of 
every estublished and independent nation of 
the world. 

“ His Majesty views, with the liveliest 
interest, the loyal and determined spirit 
manifested by the Spynish nation, in resist- 
ing the violence and perfidy with which 
their dearest rights have been assailed. 

“ The Spanish nation, thus nobly strug- 
gling against the tyranny and usurpaticn of 
France, can no longer be considered us the 
enemy ot Great Britain ; but is recognized 
by his Majesty as a natural friend anid ally. 

“We are commanded to inform you, 
that his Majesty has received communiica- 
tions from several of the provinces of Spain, 
soliciting the aid of his Majesty. ‘Vheanswer 
of his Majesty to these communications has 
been received in Spain with every demon- 
stration of those sentiments of confidence 
and aifection which are congenial to the 
feelings and true interests of both nations : 
And his Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he will continue to make every 
exertion in his power for the tupport of the 
Sponish cause; guided in the choice, and in 
the direction of his exertions, by the wishes 
of those in whose behalfthey are em ployed. 

“In contributing to the success of this 
great and glorious cause, his Majesty. has 
no other object than that of preserving, un- 
impaired, the power and independence of 
the Spanish Monarchy.—But he trusts that 
the same efforts which are directed to that 
great object may, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, lead, in their effect, and 
by their example, to the restoration of the 
hiberties and peace of Europe.” 

Parliament was then prorogued to the 
70th of August. 


Scors AprpEALS, ’ 


The following are the appeals deter- 
mined by the House ot Lords last ses- 
sion of Parliament, with their determi- 
nations, generally :— 

1. Wilkie Johnston, &c, respecting 
a mercantile concern—Athrmed with 
Sol. casts. 

2. Crauford, factor loco tutoris for Shed- 
Gen, an intant, Patrick—Aflirmed. 

3. The Earl of Wemyss o Rev. Dan. 
NPQueen of Prestonkirk., ‘This was 
the important cause between the clergy 
and landholders of Scotland, which has 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


Crea‘ed so much interest—Whether 
Clergy, after having their stipends on 
augmeaied, cou'd receive furthe: up 
Mentahens out of the tiends? he 
Court oi Session found that they could, 
by a majority of agaiust 

4- Duke of Hamiiton v. Rev, M: 
Scott, respecti ig tiends ; similar to the 
preceding cause—Aflirmed, 

Rev. Mr Scott Duke of Hei. 
ton (cross apjecal,) complaining that the 
Court of Session had not granted a sui. 
ficient augmentation—Afhrmed, 

6. Phe Earl of Wemyss. 
firmed. 

7. Mr Forbes of Callender Lord 
Armadale, and the other trustees of tle 
late Earl of Galloway, respecting titles 
to an estate, which the Countess of Gai. 
loway refused to sign—Adirmed with 
sol. costs. 

8. Smith, &c, Allan and others.— 
An insurance question, whether the res. 
pondent had given the necessary infor. 
mation he was possessed of when he en- 
sured a stip from Charlestown. The 
Court of Session found that he hac— 
Affirmed with sol. costs. | 

9. Richan ‘Prail—Remitted to the 
Court of Session. 

ro. Roxsurcu Cavse.—This was one 
of the most important causes that ever 
cams before the House of Lords, Cour 
se] were heard at great length for up: 
wards of forty days, for the different 
claimants, both with regard to the - 
tates and the peerage. It was 
impossible to go through the cause this 
session. It was therefore delayed ts 


the first Tuesday in the next session oi 


Parliament. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Delayed + I 


Total 
Not asingle appeal has been reve" 
his session. 
the last twenty-live 
of Parliament, two hundred and —. 
ty-nine appeals from the Court po 
sion have been heard before the # 
of Lords, only thirty-seven of #7 
have been totally reversed. 
great honour to the Court of Sesto 1 
many of them were cases of great 
cacy, coubt, and difficulty» 
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PORTUGAL. 

a. campaign of the British army 
in Portugal has been brought toa 
termination, and in a manner, when we 
consider the brilliant victory cbtained 
over the French on the cust of August, 
very dierent from what was to be ex. 
pected. A Convention has been con- 
cluded, by which the French are to eva- 
cuate Portugal on certain conditions. 
The particulars of this transaction are 
gven in the following dispatches from 
Lieut.-Gen. Sis Hew Dalrymple, Com- 
manger ie Chief, and Adm. Sir Chas. Cot- 
ton, Which were published in a London 
Gazelle Extraordimary onthe roth Sept. 
Head-quarters, Ciatra, Sepi. 36 

My Lorn, 

I have the honour to inform vour 
Lordship, that Llanded in Portugal, and 
tous the command of the army on Mon- 
day the 22d of August, the next day 
aiter the battle of Vimicra, and where 
tie enemy sustamed a signal defeat, 
where the valour and discipline of Bri- 
tish troops, and the talents of British 
olicers, were eminently displayed. 
_Afew hours after my arrival, Gen. 
Kelle:manu came in witha flag of truce 
from the French general in chief, in or- 
der to Propose an agreement for a ces- 
Satan of hostilitigs, for the purpose of 
Concludine a convention for the evacua- 
Hoa of Portugal by the French troops. 
The enciosed contains the several arti: 
at agie¢ed upon and signed by 
Si Arthur Wellesley and Gen. Keller- 
mann; but as this was done with a re- 
tothe Britishadmiral, who, when 
him was communicated to 
to the 7th article, which 

or its object the disposal of the 
licet in the Tagus, it was finally 
“en ed that Lieut.-Colonel Murray, 
general to the British ar- 
Kellermann, should pro- 
stticles the discussion of the remaining 
tinally to conclude a con- 
sub; ur the evacuation of Portugal, 
yect to the ratification of the French 
Keneral in chief, and the British com- 


teanders by sea and land, 
Oct, 1895S, 


After considerable discussion and re- 
peated reference to me, which rendered 
it necessary for me to avail myseit of 
the limited period latterly prescribed 
for the suspension of hostilities, in order 
to move the army icrwards, and to place 
the several columns upon the routes by 
which they were to advance, the con- 
Veution was signed, and the ratification 
exchanged on the 30th o1 list month. 

‘That no time might be lost in obtain- 
ing anchorage tor the transports and o- 
ther shipping, which had for some days 
been exposed to great peril on this daa- 
gerous coast, and to ensure the com- 
munication between the army and the 
victuallers, which was cut ott by the 
badaess of the weather and the surt u- 
pon the shore, | sent orders to the Butts 
and g2dreciment, which were on board 
of transports with Sir Charles Cotton's 
fieet, to land and take possession of the 
fyrts ia the ‘agus, whenever the Ad- 
intral thought it proper to do so. This 
was accordingly carried toto execution 
yesterday morning, when the torts of 
Cascaes, St Julien’s, and Bugio, were 
evacuated by the French troops, and ta- 
ken possession of by ours. 

As I sanded in Portugal entirely uns 
acquainted with the actual state of the 
French army, and many circumstances 
of a local and incidental nature, which 
doubtless had great weight in deciding 


the question ; my own opinion in favour 


ofthe expediency of expelling the French 
army from Portugal by means of the 
convention the late deteat had induced 
the French General in Chieé to solicit, 
instead of doing so by a continuation of 
hostilities, was principally founded on 
the great importance of time, which the 
season of the year rendered peculiarly 
valuable, and which the enemy could 
easily have consumed in the protracted 
defence of the strong places they occu- 
pied, had terms of convention been re- 
tused them. 

When the suspension of arms was a- 
greed upon, the army under the come 
inand of Sir John Moore had not arri- 


ved, and doubts were even entertained 
whe- 
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whether so large a body of ren could 
be landed @n an open and a dangerous 
beach 5; and that being efiected, whe- 
ther the supply of so large an aimy with 
provisions from the ships could be pro- 
vided for, under all the disadvantages to 
which toe shipping were exposed. Du- 
ring the negotiation, the former dit. 
culty was overcome by the activity, 
zeal, and intelligence of Captain Mal. 
colm of the Donegal, and the officers 
and men under his oraers; but the pos- 
sibility of the latter seems to have been 
at anend, nearly at the moment when 
it was no longer necessary. 

Captain Dairvymple, of the 18th Dra- 
goons, mv military secretary, will have 
the honour of delivering to vour Lord. 
ship this dispatch, He is fully inform- 
ed of whatever has been done under my 
orders, relative to the service on which 
I have been employed, and can give any 
explanation thereupon that may be re- 
quired. 1 have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signec) 
Hew Lieut.-Gen, 
To the Right Hon, Viscount Castlereagh, Se. 


[Here follows, in French, the agree- 
trent for the suspension of arms between 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Gen. Keller- 
mann, consisting of nine articles, only 
one ot which, the seventh, above refer- 
red to, 1s deserving of particular notice, 
aS it went to guarantee the satetv ofthe 
Russian fleet at Lisbon, considered as a 
neutra! port. and its departure underthe 
usual delays allowed by the maritime 
laws. } 

DerixitivE Convention, 

The following 1s the de/iitive conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Portugal by 
the French army, concluded by Lieut. 
Col. Murray and Genera! Keilermann, 
subject to the ratification of the com. 
manders 

1.—All the places and forts in the 
kingdom occupied by the French to be 
delavered up the British army i their 
present state, 

2. & 3.— he French troops shall eva- 
cuate Portugal, with their arms and bag- 
gage; shall not be considered as 
prisoners of war, and, on their arrival in 
France, they shal! be at liberty to serve ; 
‘and the English Government shali fina 
the means of conveving them to anv of 


ports between Rochefort and L’Ori- 
ent inclusively, 


Historical Aguirs. 


_ 4-—The French army shal} Car 
it ail is artillery ot “French 
with the’ horses belonging to i, 
tumbri's supplied with TOUNDS pe, 
gun, Ail other artillery, arms, and am. 
munition, as also the military and psy 
arsenals, 10 be given up to the Bris 
army and navy. 

§.— Phe French army carry 
it all its equipments, and ail that Is Com. 
prebended under the name of proper, 
ot the army 5 that as to sav, its military 
Chest, and carriages attached to the fel! 
commiussariot and field hospitals, osha, 
be allowed to dispose of such part ef th: 
same ov its account as the Commancée: 
mn Chief may judge it unnecessary ty 
embark, Jn like manner, all individuals 


Calibre 


ald the 


‘ot the army shall be at liberty to dis 


pose of their private property of eren 
description, with tall security hereaiter 
for the purchasers. 

6.— ihe cavalry are to embark ther 
horses, as also those of the Generals ai: 
oificers of ali ranks. It is however fur 
understood, that the means or conve. 
ance of horses at the disposal ot the br 
tish Commanders are very ; son: 
additional conveyance may be 
in the port ot Lisben; the number 
horses to be embarked by the troy 
shali not exceed 60c, and the numoc: 
embarked by the Staif shall not excet’ 
200. At all events, every facility 
be given to the French army to dispes? 
of the horses belonging to it Coe 
not be embsrked. 

>, & §.—Relate to the moce of tt 
barkation, 

9.—All the sick and wounded wh 
cannot be embarked with the troops - 
intrusted to the British army. {bev 
to be taken care of «huist they 
in this country at the expense oft 
British Gevernment, under the cond! 
tion of the same bemg reimbursed 
Fiance when the final evacuation Is © 
tected. The English 
provide for there return to france, 


sof abut 
shall take place by detachments of als : 
atatime. A suthicie?! 


Or 200 Men 
officers 


number of French medica 
be left behind to aitend them. + 

ro.— As soon as the vessels pays? 
ed to carry the army to France 
have disembarked in the arbour 
cified, or im anv other of 
France to which stress of oe oe 
force them, every fachity shail 
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them to return to England witheut ae- 
av, and security against capture until 
their arrival in a frieudiv port. 

r.—The French army shail be con- 
centrated Lisbon, and within a 
rance of about two leagues trom it. The 
English army wall approach within three 
jcagtes of the capita, and be so placed, 
as to leave about one league between 
the two armies. 

12.-- Phe forts of St Tulien, the Bugio, 
and Cascaes, shall be occupied by the 
oops on the ratification of the 
convention, Lisbon and citadel, to- 
gether with the forts and batteries as far 
asthe Lazaretto or ‘L'rafuria on one side, 
and Fort St Joseph on the other, inclu- 
vvely, shal be given up on the einbark- 
ation of tae second division, as shail al- 
so the harbour and all armed vessels in 
‘totevery description, with their rig- 
ying, sais, stores, and ammunition, The 
tuttresses ot El vas, Aimeida, Peniche, 
ind Palmela, shall be given Up as soon 
asthe British troops can arrive to occu. 
Jn the mean time, the Gene- 
ralin Chietofthe British army will give 
notice of the present convention to the 
géritsons of those piaces, as alse to the 
troops before them, in order to puta 
stop to ail turther hostilities. 

1%. & r4.—Commissioners to be na- 
med for accelerating the execution of 
the arrangements. Any doubts arising 
ato the meaning of anv artic.e, tu be 
Xpiained tavourably to the Freach ar- 
mv, 

15.—From the dates of the ratifica- 
‘on ot the present convention, all ar- 
ary Of contributions, requisttions, or 
claims whatever, of the French Govera- 
ment against subjects of Portugal, o 
other individuals residing 1a this 
Country, founded on the occupation of 
Portusal by the French troops in the 
month of December 1807, which miv 
Not have been paid up, are cancelled, 
and al] Sequestrations laid wpon their 
Property, moveable or immovecb'e, are 
removed, and the free di posa! of the 
Sime restored to the proper ewners. 

16.—All subjects of France, or of 
Powers im friendship or alliance 
France » domiciliated in Porty gai, or ac- 
_ dentally in this country, shai! be pro- 
tected. Their property of every kind, 
Moveable or immeveable, sholi be res 
and they be ai ei- 

te accompany the French army, or 
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to remain in Portugal. Un either case, 
their property is guaranteed to them, 
with the liberty of retainmg or of dis- 
posing of it, aid passiwg the produce of 
the sa.e thereof into Fiance, or any a- 
ther country where they may fix their re- 
sidence, the space of one year being al- 
lowed them for that purpose, It 1s ful- 
iy unde:stood that shipping is excepted 
from ‘his arrangement, only, however, 
in so tar as regards leaving the port, and 
that Rone of the stipulations above men- 
tioned can be made the pretext of any 
commercial speculations. 

17.—No native of Portugal shall be 
rencered accountable for his pelitical 
conduct reer. the period of the occu- 
pation of this country by the French are 
my ; and ail those who have continued 
im the exercise of their employments, or 
who have accepted stiuations under the 
French Government, are placed under 
the pretection of the British comman- 
ders ; they shall sustain no injury in 
their persons or property, it not having 
been at their option to be obedient to 
the Freach Government ; they are also 
at liberty to avail themseives of the sti- 
pulations of the 16th articie. 

18.— Lhe Spanish troups detamed en 
board ship in the port of Lisbon sbali 
be given up to the Commander im Chief 
of the British army, who engages to ob- 
tain of the Spaniaids to resture sucia 
Freach subjects, either military or ci- 
vil, as may have been detamed in Spain 
without being taken tn battie, or im Con. 
sequence of military operstions, but on 
occasion of the occurrences of the 26th 
of last May, and the days immediately 
following. 

19.— There shall be an immediate ex- 
chauge established for all ranks of prim 
soners made in Portugal since the com. 
mencement of the present hostilities. 

_20.- Hostages of the rank of field- 
oficers shall be mutually furnished on 
the part of the British army and Navy, 
and on that of the French army, for the 
reciprocal gwarantee of the present cons 
vention. ‘Lhe officer of the British are 
mv shall be restored on the compiction 
of the articles which concern the army 5 
and the officer of the navy, on the dis- 
embarkation ofthe French troops tn thei 
lhe like is to take place 
on the part of the French army. 

2t.— It shail be allowed to the Gene- 
ral in Ghief of the Ficnch urmy tosend 
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en officer to France with intellicence of 
the present convention. A vessel will 
be furnished by the British Admiral to 
convey him to Bourdeaux or Rochefort. 

22.—The British Admiral will be in- 
vited toaccommodate his Excellency the 
Commander in Chiefyand the other prin- 
cipal otlicers of the French army, on 
board ships of war. 

Additional Articics.—The individuals 
in tue civil employment of the army 
made prisoners, either by the English 
or Portugueze, shall be restored with- 
out exchanges. ‘Phe French army shall 
be subsisted trom its own magazines up 
to the day of embarkation; the garr:- 
sons up to the day of the evacuation of 
the tortresses. ‘Che remainder of the 
magazines shall be delivered over in the 
usual form tothe British Government, 
which charges itself with the subsist- 
ence of the men and horses of the army 
from the above-mentioned period till 
their arrival in France, under the con- 
dition of their being reimbursed by the 
French Government for the excess of 
the expense bewond the estimation to 
be made by both parties of the value of 
the magazines delivered up to the Bri- 
tish army. The previstons on board 
the ships of war, in possession of the 
French army, will be taken on account 
by the British Government, in like man- 
ner with the magazines in the fortresses, 
The British General will take the ne- 
cessary measures for re-establishing the 
free circulation of the means of subsis. 
tence between the country and theca- 
pital. 

Then follow, in the Gazette, the dis- 
patches of Admiral Cotton, dated Hi- 
bernia, off the Tagus, Sept. 3. & 4. in 
substance as follows : 

‘The Admiral encloses a copy of the 
above convention, ratified by himself 
and Sir Hew Dairymple. He refers to 
Captain Halstead for an explanation of 
the motives that induced him to ratify 
it. He states that the 3d and 42d re- 
gimenis were landed on the 2d, te 
py the forts of Cascaes, St Antonio, St 
Julien, and the Bugio, and that no time 
would be lost in embarking the French 
troops, agrecabiy to the convention. His 
second dispatch encloses a copy of the 
convention concluded withthe Russian 
Admirai Simavin, which is as follows :— 

“* The ships of war of the Emperor of 
Russia, now ig the Tagus, shall be deli. 
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vered up to Admiral Cotten immediate 

ly, with all their stores as they now - 
to be sent to Ungland, and there held 
as a deposit by his Britannic Maiesty 

to be restored to his lmperial Majesty 
within six months after the Conclusiog 
of a peace between his Britannic Ma. 
jesty and his Imperial Maiesty the Em. 
peror of all the Russias. Vice-Adm. 
ral Siniavin, with the officers, Sailors, 
and marines, under his command, tyr. 
turn to Russia, without any conditios 
Or stipulation respectiny their fury 
Services 5 to be Conveyes there in meg 
of war, or proper vessets, at the €Xpense 
ot his Dritaunic Majesty.” 

He adds, that Rear Admiral Tyer 
had been directed to superintend th: 
first division of the Russian fleet, which 
he proposed ordering under his protec. 
tion immediately to Spithead. ‘The Rus. 
sian fleet consists of une ship ai So guns, 
six of 74, one of 66, one of be, and ore 
of 26--Liie total number of men is 

Such are thetdetails of a transaction, 
than which no other in our recoliection 
has excited a stropyer spirit of public 
ciscontent. For several weeks aftertle 
receipt of the intelligence, every news. 
paper in Britain teemed with the most 
Virulent invective and intemperate a 
buse of several of the principal Oilicers 
of our army in Portugal, but more point: 
edly against Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sit 
Arthur Weilesiey. With the slight w- 
furmation we possess of the real circum 
stances of the case, and understanding, 
that jn justice both to the feelings oftie 
public and tothe character of the oll 
cers implicated, an official inquiry 1st 
be instituted on the subject, we must 
decline fur the present entering into the 
merits of, or prejucging aquestion which 
is to come under a regular mvestigation 

We do not, in any of the Portuguezt 
papers or letters, meet with any ae 
expressive of discontent with the term 
of the convention; on the contrary, 
though it is admtted that the rome * 
favourable to the French, yet t¢ 
most satisfaction is expressed that } 
this convention their country 6 ince? 

ressor, and 
from the yoke of the opp! tion 
their capital saved from the destre a 
which would inevitably have 
asiege. ‘The Portugueze 
tested against the convention en to the 
yet he pays a warm compliment : 
English ina letter two days 4 
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protest, in consequence ofa letter which 
Colonel Murray had addressea to him, 
that the English flag had been 
joisted on fort Sc Jullea by Mistake, 
and that the English Adjutant-General 
bad caused it to be taken down ihe mo. 
ment he was apprised of at, and the Por- 
tugueze placed in its stead. * This let- 
ter,” says Gen. Briere, ** corresponds 
wih the opmon have always enter. 
tained of the conduct of our allies.” 

In consequence, however, of a com: 
plamt preterred to the Briish Com- 
mander by the Magistrates and princi- 
pa iahab:tants of Lisbon, the most ob- 
jectionable part of this offensive Con. 
vention has received a considerable pal- 
liation. This relates to the property 
oi the Portuguese, of which the French 
had plundered them on their entry iato 
Portugal, and which Junot insisted was 
to be considered as the property of his 
army, as being in their possession at the 
tme when the Convention was signed, 
Tous interpretation was resisted by the 
British General, who it is said intuma- 
ted to Junot, that as neither he nor the 
Portuguese considered plunder of pri- 
Vale property as the iawful property of 
an invading army, unless some arrange- 
ments were entered into on the subject, 
ihe most serious consequences might 
attend the embarkation of the French 
emmy. We find accordingly, that Ma- 
jot Gen. Beresford, Col. Lord Proby, 
and Gen, Kellermann, were nominated 
Commissioners for carrying into effect 
the said. Convention,—and who, on the 
toth September, issued a prociamation, 
bearing this preamble,—“ For the ful- 
fimeut of the stupulations made in the 
Convention agreed upon for the evacu- 
ation af Portugal by the French army, 
taat property of every kind confiscated 
or seized from the subjects or other per- 
Sons residing in Portugal, whether of 
the royal palace, royal or public libra. 
nies Of museums, or from persons still 
fxisting in Portugal, should be restored : 
We the said Commissioners have judg- 
td expedient te appoint a commit. 
tee Of three persons, viz. Lieut.-Col. 
rant, Sr A. R. de Oliveira, and Mons. 
Jubleur, to receive and judge of all 
fecamations on this head, and whose 
Orders for the restitution of all such pro- 

‘tty are to be strictly obeyed,” 

Che British troups entered Lisbon on 
the September. As the English 


came in, the French retired, leaving their 
tents standing, to impose upon the peo. 
pie, and prevent commoticons. When 
at the river side, they were surrounded 
by corps of Br.uish horse and foot. Many 
oi the French oiicers who had straggled 
from the town were maltreated, and 
some lost their lives. A French sure 
geon was Kilied by astone which struck 
him on the tempie. “Phe bady was car- 
ricd tuto a tent by a partof the German 
Legion. Tie last oi tne French were 
conducted by bands cf British horse and 
fyot to the place os embarkation; and, 
notwiihstanding this precaution, it was 
with great difhiculty thev could ve pro. 
tected trom the rage of the people. 
At twelve o'clock, the fag of Portugad 
was hoisted on the castle, with a grand 
discharge of cannon. At this moment 
the people ret the air with shouts of 
joy ; rockets were set off, and the re- 
jJoicings continued until the day closed, 
when the whole city was most superbly 
Uiuminated. Phe Spanish troops that 
were made prisoners by funot im the 
huiks, were the same day disembarked, 
and joued in the fete, and danced fan- 
dangos inthe streets. Phe paimtsngsand 
devices in praise of LE-neland were nu- 
merous. Outrages were committed by 
the people against some persons known 
to be in the French interest. ‘The mob 
went tua bookseller's, shop and destrov- 
ed every thing in it. ‘Lhe house im 
which Junot had resided wouid have 


been entirely demolished, but for the: 


interference of the illu- 
mination began onthe sth, and was exe 
pected to be continued ior nine nights. 
On the oth of September the French 
army began to embark on board of Bri- 
tish transports in the Lagus, (the sams 
which carried out the British army to 
Portugal.) A considerable quantity of 
baggage had been also embarked, which 
the Commissioners ordercd to be re- 
landed, and overhauled, and every thing 
that appeared to bave beea Portuguese 
property, was detained for the proper 
owners. ‘The property chus to ve reco. 
vered is said to be of immense value.— 
‘Vhe first division of the French army, 
cousisting of 8500 men, sailed trom the 
Tagus, on the 15th of September, under 
convoy of the Nemphe trigate, Captain 
Perey, who had Laborde and zo of his 
staid on board. ‘The second division, 
naving about the same numoer on 
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satled on the 2oth, under convoy of the 

Resistance, Capt. Adams ;—and the 3d 

division, of about gooo men, was embark- 

ing, to sail under couvoy ot the Aimable, 

Lord George Stuart. It is said they 

are to be lauded at the Isles of Rhe and 

Oleron, as it 1s not judged altogether 

prudent to trust our ships in a French 

port. 

‘Phe following is given as the embark- 
ation retura of the French army in Por- 
tugal, oth Sept. 1808 :— 

Intantry, 15,S603 cavalrv, 
tillerv, rors—tota), 15,597 fli tur duty, 
exclusive of 

General return, including officers,sick, 
wounded, and prisoners of war :—ITnfan- 
trv, 22,6355 Cavairv, Io745 atilery 
valiry horses 1770 artillery ditio, 472— 
totai 2248. Field Artillery, 30. 

On the 12th of Sept. the Russian fleet 
of seven ships of the line and a frigate, 
Admiral Siniavin on board, left the Ta- 
gus, and being joined off the Cascaes 
by Rear-Admiral Tyler, with seven Brie 
tish of battle ships, set sa:i ior Eng. 
land, They arrived safe at Portsmouth, 
(thoagh atter a tedious passage) on the 
7th of October. Neither fleet had any 
colours flying, nor did fire the cus- 
tomary salute to the Port. Admiral._— 
‘The Russiaa ships are all in bad repair, 
and the two left beliindin the Tagus are 
sv worn out, as to be unfit for service. 
. It seems to have been at first under- 
stood by the Portugueze that they had 
oniv exchanged masters, and, even with 
this view of their situation, they seem 
to have been by no means dissatisfied ; 
but on that head they must have been 
completely tranquiliized by the follow- 
ing Proclamation issued by Sir H. Dal- 
rympie on the 18th September. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By his Exceliency Lieut.Gen. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, commanding the British 
Forces m Portugal,to the Portuguese 
Nation. 

‘Phe success with which it has pleased 
Almighty God to bless the British Arms, 
has brougnt about the moment when it 
becomes my dutv to address the feith- 
ful and loyal inhabitants of this country 
I seize the opportuuity with eagerness, 
m order to tranquillize the minds of the 
timid, to repress the designs of the dis- 
affected (if any such remain,) and to as- 
sure the nation at large, that the effurts 
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have no other object 1 view than to 
mnsure The prosperity of the inhabitanis 
of Portugal, bv the restoration of thy 
Government which has so long and so 
gloriously presided over them, and the 
return et which will be welcomed, no 
doubt, by the united voice of a lovai 
people. 

‘The presence of an hostile army, in 
Possession ot the ca, ital, and maste; 
the principal resourccs ef toe ko 
had in a manner deprived the estumab« 
and loval subjects ot Portugal of tre 
means of liberating their countey, 
triotic efiurts, however, were made in 
spite ot these disaavantages, and the na. 
tonal spirit was manifested in a man. 
ner at once decided aid most honow- 
able. 

‘Phe efforts which were mace by 
veral provinces of the kingdom opened 
the road for the restoration of the Mo- 
narchy, 

Notwithstanding, however, the ener- 
gv displayed by these Provinces in ar 
rying and bringing forward an aimed 
furce for the liberation of the capita, 
the aid of the ancient and faitbtul Ally 
ot Portugal was necessary to bring te 
contest to a successfu! and speedy issut. 
The warm interest which his Britanne 
Majesty felt for his Aliv, and the ener 
gy which has ever marked the Britis) 
character, svon brought a powerlul 
to the shores of Portugal. 

‘That part of the Portuguese army 
which local circumstances permittes, 
united itself with the British, whist the 
remainder effected a powerful diversi! 
Measures were taken in concert for th 
defeat of the common enemy. 1 
steps of that force have been marked ; 
victory, and the expulsion of the yee 
has opened the wav. to the — 
of the Portuguese Monarchy, the al 

could be im 
gratifying duty which could % Com. 
by his Sovereign on a British Ge 
mander. 

No views of national 
grandizement can be 
beral policy of Britain Pyne oh that 
principles of honour and 
have ever directed her in Por- 
sees, in the events now Pass 
tugal, only the happy means nah the $°° 
blishing order, and right 
vereign and the people their J¥s 
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Commander of the British forces, I shail 
best tulni the intentions of the King 
mv Master, and most etlectualiv secure 
the mterests of Portugal, bv placing mn 
the exercbe of authority, that body to 


which tus Roval Uighness the Prince’ 


Regent thought it to delegate the So. 
versizu Power, when be withdrew the 
Rove! dignity trom the iasults of an 
puplacable cnemv, and preserved the 
Sovereigoty of his bey oud 
tue Atlantic. 

One respectable Nobleman, a mem- 
berorthe body thus lett in power by 
his Royal Highness, has unfortunately 
been removed trom bis country, by the 
auth ritv or arms of itsenemy, by which 
at this critical period it is deprived of 
lis services, Whilst some of the mem- 
bers having appeared to unite them- 
seives with the French interest, have 
rendered their re-establishment m the 
Government at this moment impossible. 

Vheretore the distinguished persons 
under-mentioned, the remaining Niem- 
bers of the Regency appointed by his 
Roval Highness the Prince Regent, and 


Who have incurred no such disability, 


are Called upon to repair to Lisven to 
Mac upon themselves the functions of 
Goveriment, until such time as the will 
ot bs Roval Higiness the Prince Re- 
gent shall be more tuiiv Known, viz.— 

Phe Count de Castro Marin, Mon. 
tello Mor of the Kingdom, and Member 
“tie Couneus of his Royal Highness. 

Don Francisco Xavier de Noronha, 
Member of the Councils of his Royal 
Hoviiness, and Grand Cross ot the Or- 
fer or Sunt Lago, Pres:dent of the Board 
Conscience, and Lieuteuant-Geneial 
vithe Noval Armies. 

Lrenciseo de Cunha e Menezes, Mem- 
eer of the Councils of his Roya! High- 
Mess, and Lieutenant-Gen. an the Royal 
Armies, 

'uun Antonio Salter de Mendonga, 
Jesembaryador Poco, and Procurador ot 
the Crown. 

Don Migue! Pereira Forjaz Boutin- 
NO. Member of the Councils of his Roy- 
‘| Hiohness, and Brigadier in the Royal 
Armies, 

_ Yo this Government the inferior Ju- 
‘ons and ‘Tribunals, the Constitu- 
Authorites of this King- 
all persons of every descrip: 
required to pay ail delerence 
submission, 


As Commander of the British forces, 
I shail howd it to be my first and most 
urgent cutv to maintam the authority 
ot the Government thus established, to 


“insure the tranquility and subsistence 


ot the capital, and to encourage the re- 
establishment ot the lormer prosperity 
of the Kingdom, 

When these objects are attained, and 
the attainment ef them can only be de- 
laved by intrigue or disailcction, the in- 
terference of a military torce wil cease 
to be necessary 5 but until these ends are 
accomplished, the most vigorous and 
decidea measures will be teken tormain- 
tainting the peace and good order of the 
country, and all offences agaimst the 
tranquillity of anv part of the King~ 
dom, will be proceeded against with the 
utmost severity. 

Given at the Head-quarters of the 
British Army at Piayas, this asth 
cay of Sept. rSo8. 

(Signed) DaLrympre, 

Lieutenant General, and Comm ander 
of the British Forces in Portugal. 


In consequence ot the Convention of 
Cintra, by which Portugal is now libe- 
rated fram her cruel invaders, 2 new 
scene of action 1s opened tor the British 
arms. A great portion of our army, 
about 20,0c0, was preperng to march, 
under the command ot Gen. Sir john 
Moore, for New Castile, in order to co- 
operate with the patriotic Generals of 
Spain, in their plans for attacking the 
French army posted on the left bank of 
the Ebro. A corps of 1¢,¢00 Spaniards, 
under Gen. Jones, who had approached 
Lisbon, had been jomed bythe goose, who 
had been disarmed and put on board the 
huiks by Junot, (see p. 628.) ‘These 
were also mm motion on their return to 
Spain ; and, together with the Bntish, 
would form a 1emforcement of 34,000 
mento the patriotic armies. ‘The re- 
mainder of the British army, about 800@ 
men, are understood to remain at Lis- 
bon, and Sir Charles Cotton to guard 
the ‘agus with six ships ef the line, 
which, with the native Portuguese for- 
ces, mav be considered as sufficient to 
defend the kingdom against any future 
attempt of the enemy. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, Lord Paget, 
Gen. Ferguson, ard a number of officers 
of inferior rank, have come over to b.ng 


land on leave of absence. 
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SPAIN. 
PROCLAMATION FERDINAND VII, 
August 27. 

On the evening or the 2gth of Aug. 
the proclamation of our belived Sove. 
reige, Don Ferdinand VII. was cele- 
braicw celebrity of that day 
was marked by all those circumstances 
which could render it great and memo- 
rable. It we consider the joy, and de- 
light maniiested on the occasion, they 
could not be exceeded; if we consider 
the magnificence of the preparations, 
they could not be surpassed ; if we con- 
sider the order and demeanour preser- 
ved by the people, it will seem that e- 
very individual had imposed upon him. 
self the severe but equiteble law of not 
giving the smallest offence to his neigh- 
bour; not to offend in actions nor in 
words 5 not to profane a day dedicated 
to Ferdinand VII, with the least appear- 
ance of impropriety. 

The city of Madrid, who were parti- 
culariy anxicus to demonstrate their 
love for their Sovereign, requested per- 
mission of the Supreme Junta of Castile 
to wear at the act of procismation the 
ancient dress of the Spaniards, that they 
might in this manner record the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, and to banish 
trom their minds the very name of the 
cress of Frenchmen, wio had brought 
such misery upon Spain. The Supreme 
‘Pribunal, with much satistaction, grant- 
ed their request, and with the procle- 
mation celebrated the evening of the 
2gth. The time being arrived, the 
cession began to pass througn the diffe- 
rent streets. Lhe houses and public 
buidings were splendidly decorated ; 
but our limits do not permit us to give 
a parccular detail of the orsaments. 
Portraits of Ferdinand VIE. were hung 
on ai] houses. The houses which de- 
serve particular attention were those of 
the Marquis d’Astorga and Conde Alta- 
mira, standard bearer of Madrid. On 
the tront of his house were placed four 
statues, representing Prudence, justice, 


Fortitude, and Temperance. The city. 


of Madrid preserved for this day the 
magnificent triumphal arch, which had 
been erected forthe entrance of the vic- 
torous armies of Valencia and Ardalu- 
sia, The house of the Royal Philip- 
pine Company was splendidly ornament- 
ed. In the great entrance was placed 


# handsome portrait of King Ferdinand 
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VIi. painted by Don Joseph Cameron, 
surrounded with laurel, ‘The Other hou. 
ses that attracted much ettention Were 
those of the Marquis de Cimarosa, the 
Marquis of Muontealegre, the Conde ¢ 
Onate, &c. It ts impossible to give an 
adequate idea oi the beautiful perspec. 
tive extibited by the streets of Madrid, 
His Excellency ihe Marquis of Asto:- 
ga, as the standard-bearer of Madrid, 
had invited the Grandees of Spain, the 
Nobies ot Castile, the Officers of the 
Palace, the Councellors of State, the 
Judges of the ‘T'ribuoals, the Officers 
of the Armies of Valencia and Andaiu- 
sia, the Inspectors and Colonels of the 
Royal Spanish and Walloon Guards, the 
Governor and Mayor ot the Palace, the 
Seerctaries of Dispaiches, and many o. 
ther persons of distinction, to attend on 
horseback, and assist at the solemn ce. 
remony. What gave additional lustre 
to the procession, and Joy to the spec: 
tators, was the happy circumstance o! 
the presence of Signors Doyle and Wht 
tingham, who were likewise both invr 
ted to perform a function, as an acknow. 
ledgment for the generous friendship 
manifested by the British nation towarcs 
this country. Scarcely had the proces- 
sion begun to move, when the peop 
begay to express their joy with loud 
shouis and acclamations. ‘Their dressts 
highly becoming, giving them a 
appenrance of great dignity and gravity, 
Madrid never was the scene ol such 
happiness ; never did its inhabitants 
press such satisfaction, because they ne- 
ver saw a Monarch proclaimed so be 
loved as Ferdinand VII. 

A party orcavalrv led the 
and weie followed by a company of 
berdiers, withtwenty-fouralguazils pe 
ceded by the Alguazil Mayor. The 
sons invited followed, attended by © 

maces and arms of Madrid, the Alc: 
des of the Brotherhood, the four - 
at Arms, and a great many = off 
racters of distinction, and pubic eet 
cers. On the arrival of the proces” 
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mncient custom, spoke in loud tone of Estremadura.—TDon Martin de Garoy 
hou. voice, Silencio, Silencio, Sicencio, oid, oid, Don Felix de Ovalle. 
Were oid," and the Chief Standard Bearer re- GCranada.—Don Rodrigo Requelinde 
a, the reated three times, the following words, and Don Luis Gines y Salido. 
de de Cutila, Castilla, Castilla, por el Senor Yaen.—Don Sebastian de Tocano and 
vean Rei Don Ferdinando VIL, que Dios garde.” Don Francisco Paula Castanedo. 
ispece And the four Kings at Arms threw a For Mayorca and the Adjacent Islands. 
adtid, quantity of gold and silver money a- —Don Thomas de Viziand Don Josef 
Astor mongst the people, which they had pros Sanglada we ‘Tajores, 
adrid, vided for the purpose. Murcia.—Vhe Most Excellent Senor 
n, the Scarcely bad the august name of Fer- the President ad interim, and the Senor 
of the cisand been mentioned, when the peo- Marquis de Villar. a 
e, the pe wth one voice, from the bottom of Seville—The Senor Archbishop of th 
flicers their hearts, cried out, Vive oiva! viva! Loadicea and the Conde de ‘Tide. wet 
ndalu- and expressed their determination to Toledo—Don Pedro de Bibero and | 
of the shed the last drop of their blood in de- Don Joset Garcia de la ‘Vorre. oY { st 
is, the fence of the just rights of their legiti- Valencia—VThe Conde de Contamina hae ey 
the mate Sovereign, and the glory of the and El Principe de Pio. 
any 0. Spanish nation. ‘hey saluted the En- In consequence of the agreement of ae 4 Be: 
nd on officers, Colonels Doyle and Whit- yesterday, the 24th inst. made in a pre- | 
Cte Nagham, and the words England, Spain, paratory conference, and by which it 
lustre and ferdinand, were continually mix- Was resolved, that, at half past nine o’- 4 
spec: “Phe procession went to the Plaza clock this morning, the Supreme Cen- 
ree of Mayor, the Piazuola de la Descalzas, tral Junta of Government of the king- 
Whit- end de la Villa, where the proclamation dom shou!d be installed (to which eflect 
p was reveated with the same formalities, all the most Serene Deputies, present in 
know: and in coe Court of the Palace. this royal residence, amounting to more iit i, BS 
pdship Daring the night of the esth, very than two-thirds of the number which 
ywards fre works were displaved on should compose the Junta of Govern- 
roces- the Prado. On the 27th and 28th there ment, who are mentioned alphabetically 
peopie were Luil.fights. in the margin, werg summoned); the 3 
bh ceremony was observed in the follow- 
Jresses A supreme Junta of the kingdom ing manner 
em an has een at length conveked, and Spain ‘The said Most Serene Deputies, as- 
ravity. Mas Pow a Regency and a central sembled in the sacristy of the chapel be- id WL if 
such Point of union and co-operation. ‘The longing to the palace of this royal resi- 
its eX: wWlowme is the official account of the dence, and, when formed, seated them. pint 
eV Nes installation of the Supreme Junta cf selves on the benches placed on both anit % ep 
so be Government at Aravjaez on the 2sth sides for that purpose. ‘They then heard 
of September, miss, Which was celebrated by the Most 
Excellent the Archbishop of Laodicea, 
of hal INSTALLA OF THE Supreme coadjutor of the Archbishop of Seville, 
5, pre’ A’ THE PALACE oF ARANJUEZ. and deputy of that kingdom ; after which 
ye the following oath, which had been pre- 
by the List of the Members Assembled. viously taken by that Prelate, was ad- Wy } aie 
President ad Interim, ministered by him, upon the book of 
Tle most Excellent Senorithe Conde the Holy Evangelists, to all the Most 
cha te Tlovida Blanca. Serene Deputies 
¢ off _ drraron.—Don Francisco Palafox and * You swear by God and his holy ; ie 
¢ssio Don Lorenzo Caloe. Evangelists, and by Jesus Clirist cruci- 
Chie! most Excellent Senor fied, whose sacred image you have here 
Reg Don Meichor de Jovellanos and the present, that, in the emplovme: t and : ae 
th tae May }1's del Campo Segrado. functions of a Member of the Central "i a 
form, _ 4id Castile.—Yon Lorenzo Bonifacio Supreme Junta of Government of the 
pir Tee ee Quinran and — Valdes, absent. kingdom, you will defend and promote ih See 
hance Catalonia,.—Vhe Marquisde Villel and the preservation and increase of our ho- 
He tie Marquis de Sabazona. ly Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman re- ai f $3 
ing Cordova.—The Marguis de la Pue- ligion; that you will be loyal to, and 
19 the bla and Don Juan de Dios Rabe. defend our august Sovereign Ferdinand hh [ i a 
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VII. and his rights and sovereignty ; 
that you will promote the preservation 
of our rights and privileges, our laws 
and usages, and especially those rela- 
tive to the succession of the reigning fa: 
mily, and these also which are particu. 
Jarly laid down in the same laws ; and, 
finally, that you will promote every 
thing conducive to the general welfare 
and happiness of this kingdom, and the 
amelioration of its customs, Keeping se- 
cret every thing that should be so, pro- 
tecting the laws from every evil, and 
persecuting their enemies even at the 
hazard of vour life, safety, and proper- 
ty :---So swear.” 

** If you do so, God be your helper ; 
and if not, may he punish you as one 
who has taken his holy name in vain.” 
——imen, 

A svlema Te Deum was sung by the 
community of Barefooted Monks of St 
Pasquali of this place ; and this religious 
act being concluded, the Junta passed 
in front of the battalion of light troops 
of Valencia, which was formed in two 
files from the entrance of the Chapel to 
the staircase of the Royal Palace, and 
adjourned to one of the principal halls 
destined at present for the sitting of the 
Junta. 

In this public proceeding, and among 
the multitude of people of all classes 
and conditions who were assembled, the 
greatest interest and enthusiasm were 
discovered in favour of Ferdinand VII. 
Fis name resounded on all sides, toge- 
the: wath that of the Junta, who had 
ewan, betore God and men, at the ha- 
zardo.theirlives, to restore to his throne 
a Sovereign so beloved, to defend our 
holy religion, and our laws, usages, and 
customs. The opening of the gates of 
the Reyal Palace, which had been so 
Jong shut, the melancholy solitude of 
the magnificent habitation of our Kings, 
and the remembrance of the epoch at 
which, and of the reasons for which they 
were shut up, drew tears even from the 
firmest of the spectators, who perform- 
ed the most affectionate and interesting 
action, and the most useful in exciting 
vengeance against the causes of those 
evils, and a just confidence in the sub- 
jects who, after incurring such danger 
iN SO just a Cause, nevertheless present 
themselves in as great number as is ne- 
fessary to bring it to a happy termna- 
hon, Such, doubtless, is what we ought 


to hope from the union and fraternal af 
fectson with which the united kinedoms 
are mutually animated. The ecthys. 
asm and interest felt by the peop!s 1 
creased, when the most Serene Deputies 
proceeded to the great gallery of the 
Principal tront of the palace, from which 
the actual President ad interim, Count 
Florida Blanca, again proclaimed ou: 
beloved King Ferdinand, and the Deo: 
ple followed, often increasing their live. 
ly acciamations, joy, and the affections 
with which they were inspired bva bo: 
dy who were to fulfil such great hopes 
which were the more properly coucei- 
ved, In proportion to the dignified s'n- 
cerity with which the most august pro. 
ceeding which the nation has ever wit. 
nessed has been celebrated. 

The mos? Serene Deputies being ple 
ced in their respective stations, and the 
President having pronounced a shor: 
but appropriate discourse, the Jun 
declared itself legitimately constituted, 
without any prejudice to the absentets; 
who, according to the agreement of yes- 
terdav, are to compose the Junta of 
Government, in absence of our King 
and Master, Ferdinand VII. and orée- 
eda literal certification of this act tobe 
drawn up, and directed to the President 
of the Council, for his information at 
that of the ‘Cribunal. In the mean tine, 
communications are made to him ofthe 
last orders agreed upon. 


Ds Gano’, 
General Secretary ad Interim. 


Royal Palace, Aranjuez, the 23th 
Sept. 1808. 


The Patriots are again 13 2 state @ 
full activity, and their affairs are _ 
proceeding in a promisi0g 
several skirmishes they have ha i 
advantage ; but the principal ap she 
has taken place since our !ast de 
was on the zoth September at ea 
which was again wrested irom the 
by a division of General Blakes 
by the Marquis de Portzages' 
ter an engagement of three hours oh 
enemvy’s force consisted of 5000 
who were attacked so 
gorously by a superior 
niards, that after having 20008. 
wounded, the remainder sure? 
discretion. On the expuisid® 
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gaimed Ferdinand VIT. Gen. Portzago 
aterwards proceeded against St Sebas 
tian, which it was his determination 
tostorm, and the Frencn tound it ne- 
oessary to evacuate Burgos, after spik- 
ing there artillery, and destroying their 
powder. 

We regret, however, to learn that the 
success of the brave Marquis del Port- 
aga was only temporary, and that he 
was obliged to retreat from Bilboa,a 
iew days after his victory over the 
French division posted there. In the 
beginning of September, the French 
Marshal Ney, accompanied by four Ge- 
nerals of Brigade, several aids-de-camp, 
and an escort of cavalry, entered Irun 
irom Bayonne. He set out for Tolo- 
si, where he took the command of 
the French army, and concentrated a 
ioree of 30,000 men, according to the 
Spanish accounts. It appears that the 
French attach much value to the pos- 
session of Bilboa, as affording a more 
certain Means of communication with 
France, Accordingly, the Marshal 
marched with his whole force, with the 
‘ew of surprizing Portzago; but the 
latter having notice of the approach of 
the enemy, collected his small corps, 
Which consisted only of Go00 men, and 
lected his retreat with ail his artillery 
and baggage, and without losing a man. 
The French again entered the town on 
the a7th of September, with 14,000 
men. A'l the principal inhabitants had 
eft B lboa, after being completely pil- 
laged by the French. Gen. Blake was 
*“Vabtageously posted on the heights 
ro miles from Bilboa. His ar- 
my amounted to so,coo, and he was 
Preparing to make a general attack u- 
pon the French at that place. 

_ Ore more attempt seems to have been 


| tended to have been made on Saragos- 


‘% A column of 18,coo men was de- 
tached from the main body ot the French 
“eg towards Saragossa. Palatox was at 
ao advancing to co-operate with 
M, ther armies under Blake and the 
“arcuis de Castellar, Not wishing, 
powever, to risk a general engagement, 
, “essed the Ebro, and descended to 
al he French, however, did not 

intentions into execution. 
“K€ was advancing so rapiiy from 
per ‘hat Marshal Bessieres thought 
ao ‘sable not to have so large a corps 
“Parated from the main body, and 


therefore recalled it after it had reached 
‘Tudela. 

‘The Spanish papers contain a circum- 
stantial detail af the brave and success~ 
ful defence of Gerona, in Catalonia. 
‘The French force under Duhesme con- 
sisted of from yoco to Sooo infantry, and 
about 600 cavalry, with a complete train 
of aruillery. The Count de Caldagues, 
commanding at Gerona, received orders 
to raise the seige. He conid only mus- 
ter about 6000 men, of whom only joo 
were regulars, With this force he at- 
tacked the enemy on the 16th August. 
The action continued the whole day. 
‘The Spaniards attacked the batteries 
with the bayonet with incredible ardour 
and gallantry ; the enemy were again 
and again deteated, and asofte return- 
ed to the charge, but in the evenings 
beaten at all points, they precipitately 
sought for safety in the centre of the 
plain of Sarria, on the other side of the 
river, and under the protection of their 
cavalry ; the want of cavalry on the part 
of the Spamards alone saved their ar- 
my from destruction, Next morning 
the enemy retreated in two divisions, 
leaving behind large quantities of arms, 
ammunition, cannon, shells, mortars, 
wheat, and other articles, the fruits 0% 
their rapine. One division took the 
route to Barcelona, the others tu Figue- 
ras, and both were pursued by the Spa- 
niards. “he former encountered oppo- 
sition at every step, and lost about 1209 
men on their march. Those marching 
by the coast, were so much annoyed by 
some Linglish frigates, that they aban- 
doned their artillery (six pieces of can- 
non and a howitzer) and 7o waygong 
with provisions. ‘Their loss before Ge- 
rona had not been ascertained, but it 
was very considerable. ‘Che Spaniards 
had 22 men killed, 108 wounded, and 
13 missing. ‘The enemy have now no 
place of strength in Catalonia, except 
the fortresses of Barcelona and Figue. 
ras, from whence the Spaniards expec. 
ted soon to expell them. 

The latest accounts from Catalonia 
state, that from 6000 to $000 Frenck 
were still in Barcelona, and their posi- 
tion was so strong that there wes uitle 
hope of their speedy retreat. “Lic in- 
habitants were reduced to great misery, 
rich and poor had been mndiscriminotely 
plundered, and many of them murvered 
in celd blocd, Atl the French houses 
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in Catalonia and Valencia had been 
seized, the owners imprisoned, and 
their property sequestrated for the use 
of the patriots, 

The following were the positions of 
the «s.pective armies at the date of the 
last accounts :-— 

On the 22d September the French 
evacuated Burgos, and fell back 10 the 
Ebro. They now occupy a line along 
that river, which extends from Miran- 
da de Ebro to Cientruinigo, asmalltown 
on the left bank of one of those nume- 
rous small rivers that run into the Ebro, 
‘Chis line is about Go miles in length. 
Behind Cientruinigo, after crossing the 
Ebro, the road runs direct to Pampe- 
luna. Their whole force amounts to as 
bout 40,009 men. On the Ebro, it should 
seem as if they had received orders to 
Maintain themselves, it possible, until 
reinforcements reach them. We do not 
hear, however, of any having vet pas- 
sed the Pyrenees. Tie enemy expect to 
be attacked by the Spaniards, and have 
therefore taken a position which is best 
calculated to receive that attack. Ia 
the rear is the Ebro ; their left flank ex- 
tencs to the river near the little town 
of Cientruinigo ; their right is at Mi- 
randa,on the Ebro,whete there isa castle 
On a mountain of considerable strength, 

From the preparations and positions 
of the Spaniards, it would seem to be 
their intention to attempt cutting off 
the retreat of the enemy to the Pyrenees, 
and to force them to surrender, by de- 
priving them of the power of getting 
supplies, On their right fank no Spa- 
nish force is stationed to watch them, 
because there is no danger of their ma- 
king a movement tothe west of their 
position, and thus abandoning the Ebro; 
but on every other side there is a strong 
Spanish force. In their front the Cas- 
tillan army is advancing by Ayanda and 
Osma; Blake is on the left of that ar- 
my at Quintanilla. Palafox’s army, or 
the army of Arragon and Valencia, (now 
under the command of Cuesta,) is on the 
other side of the Fbro, and its head- 
quarters are at Sos, a litile to the south- 
cast of Sanguessa. ‘This position shows 
Clearly that the army of Arragon is ta 
attempt to interpose itself between Pam- 
peluna and the Pyrenean frontier. 

‘The total amount of the Spanish ar- 
mics On the above stations, is estimated 
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at 140,000 infantry, but their cayaiey 
does not exceed 
Dupont, says a Spanish paper, had be 
got off with his plunder, would have 
been the richest General in France. A: 
Cadiz alone there were taken from 
him 60,000 piastres in silver, 8-05 ovr. 
ces of gold, a large quantity of plate, 
and other valuables, stolen at Cordovy 
and other places. Amotig these was 
Valuable golden cross set die 
monds, the property of the Archbishop 
ot ‘Toledo. 
The French General Dupont, Adm, 
Rossilly, and other officers, prisoners, 
were confined in the castle of St Se. 
bastian, to save them from the fury «i 
the people, who were much enraged, 
both at their insolent behaviour, and «t 
the discovery of the immense quanti’y 
of valuable effects of which the 
country had been robbed by such 
pacious set of freebootcrs. Duponts 
army still remained prisoners at some 
distance from Cadiz, there being 
shipping to convey them to France. 


FRANCE awnp RUSSIA. 


DER AND NAPOLEON. 

The great subject of political specs: 
lation on the European Continent, 
the meeting of these two mighty pr 
sonages at Erfuith, in Saxony, It a 
naturally to be expected that the Lf 
mary attention of Bonaparte would & 
called to the adverse situation of 
arms in Spain. But the views oe 
signs of this extraordinary 
reasonable conjecture at dehanct. 
kev, Austria, and Poland, have or 
for some time objects of his 
he will endeavour to remove ha 
for disqutetude from these quarters) 
fore he set seriously about the se°.% 
tion of Spain. 

The Paris papers 
nounce, that ** His Imperial 
Majesty, at tive lock tn th 
of the 22d September, set cut of th 
Palace of St Cloud for the “a bo 
Confederation of the Rhine. es 
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Duke de Rovigo (Gen. Savary) and 
Lauriston; by the Chamberlain, M, 
Remurat; and by the Esquire, M. Cal. 
valet. ‘Lhe Prince of Benevento and 
M. Champagne had preceded his Ma- 
jesty. 
Erfurth, Sept. 28. 
“Yesterday, at uine o’ciock in the 
moinz, arrived here his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, ‘The Com- 
mandunt et the town, the Magistrates, 
the Deputies of the Livery, the Univer- 
sity, and the Clergy, met him without 
the gates; the Pres:dent of the Senate 
tendered him the keys of the gates of 
the city, and presented an address, ex- 
pressiag the fidelity and attachment of 


the inhabitants to his person and {ro- 


verament, ‘lhe Emperor having pe- 
tused the address, and testified his sa- 
tstaction, entered the town on horse- 
back, amidst the firing of guns, ringing 
of ells, and joyful acclamations of the 
lahabitauts, and alighted at the hotel 
prepared for his reception. Soon after 
the Emperor mounted his horse again, 
to pay a visit to Lis Majesty the King 
ef Saxony, who arrived on the preced- 
ig day. He afterwards inspected the 
troops quartered in this town, and then 
proceeded on horseback on the road to 
Weimar, to meet his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia. About three 
vciock in the afternoon the two great 
Monarchs entered the town on horse- 
back, attended by a great number of 
persons of the first distinction, and 
escorted by two regiments of foot and 
two of horse, At night the whole 
town wasilluminated.—At Weimar 300 
men of the Imperial Russian Guards 
sre expeced. His Majesty the King 
of Westplalia, his Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and the 
Duke and Hereditary Prince of Wei- 
mer, have arrived in this place.” 

the Emyeror Alexander left Peters- 
burgh on the ast of Sept. accompanied 
“y the Granc Duke Constantine, Count 

his Prime Minister, and 
the noted Caulincourt, the French 
«mbassador. His Majesty must have 
leit his capitd privately 3 for private 
letters assure u, that the Russian na- 
ion is almost iniversally disgusted at 
the war, in whith the blood and honour 
ithe empire az so profusely wasted, 
and trom whichnothing great or good 
fan result, ‘Theiourney to Eifurth has 
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increased that disgust; for the people 
who know the consequences that re- 
suited from the conferences at ‘usit, 
naturally fear and expect that the con- 
sequences of the conferences at Erfurth 
will be equally disastrous and disgrace- 
ful. 

Alexander, in passing through Nonigs- 
berg, condescended to visit the unfor- 
tunate Kine of Prussia, and, we are told, 
* embracec him in the most affectionate 
manner!” With the Knowledge of what 
he had suffered from. this imperial asso- 
ciate of the grand spoiler, and with the 
preseutiment of what further humifia- 
tions were likely to be the result of this 
second imperial interview, surely this 
fresh mark of duplicity and hypocrisy 
inust have been regarded by the hapless 
monarch with disgust and indignation. 

Great importance is very naturally 
attached to the meeting at Erfurth. 
‘The Paris journals say it will furnish 
‘abundant matter for the historical 
pen, whether we consider the impor- 
tance of the decision which will inwolve 
the fate of nations, or the lustre and au- 
thority of the Sovereign arbiters.” 

Private accounts state the object of 
the meeting at Evfurth to be, a partition 
of the whole of the eastern part of Europe, 
of «which Austria will be offered a eonside- 
rable pertion. ‘The Emperor Francis, 
however, we are assured, has declined 
all participation in this project of spo- 
liation 3 and it is even supposed, that 
should an attempt be made to carry it 
into execution, he will make common 
cause with the Ottoman Forte. It is 
added, that the plan of the grand con- 
spirators is most deeply ltatd, and that 
its first effects will be visible in Asiatic 
‘Yurkey, where a formidable revolu- 
tionary movement has long been orga- 
nised in concert with the court of Per- 
siae In the mean time, Napoleon ap- 

pears to continue the exercise of his 
baleful influence over the Ottoman 
councils, and to have induced the new 
government to adopt the rigorous sy>~ 
tem he has so generally prescribed, re- 
lative to the exclusion of British com- 
merce from their ports. 

It seems to be at least certain that 
the Emperor of Austria (though pressed 
by the French minister Andreossi, and 
another special envoy from Paris) does 
not attend the interview at Erfurth, noe 
does his Ambassador attend Bonaparte; 

yet, 
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yet, according to.the French statements 
from Vienna, all is harmony with the 
three imperial courts, and all the mili- 
tary movements of Austria are only the 
completion of previous details no way 
connected with the present state of 
things! The circumstances adduced in 
proof of these statements, are such as 
have been a thousand times repeated in 
a thousand diflerent shapes. Time will 
try their value. 


FRANCE anp AUSTRIA. 


The opinion that Europe is on the 
¢éve of a general war, is strengthened by 
the language of the French official docu- 
ments before alluded to (p.711.); the 
tenor of wiich, as far as they relate to 
Austria, is to the following effect :— 

“* The best understanding subsists be- 
tween the two powers: Austria bas 
shewn every disposition to second the 
views of Napoleon against England ;— 
she is making no extraordinary prepa- 
rations ; and as for France, her troops 
are in cantonments at more than 100 
miles fromg Austria, properly so called ; 
she is indeed sending 49,000 conscripts 
to Germany, but it is to replace double 
the uumber of veteran troops which 
have been drawn off for Spain. In this 
same article, however, a jealousy of 
Austria is apparent, and it is broadly 
hinted, that she must expect to have 
Russia against her, should she break 
with France. The closest union,” it 
is said, “exists between France and 
Russia, and those two great powers are 
resolved to combine their forces, and to 
consider as an enemy every friend to Eng. 
fand,” ‘This jealousy and apprebension 
ot Austria are more strongly marked in 
the report of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Senate, and in Bonaparte’s 
message. ‘* Austria,” says the Minis- 
ter, * has carried its armaments beyond 
measure—its military force is out of all 
proportion to its popylation and finances. 
Your Ministers, Sire, only wish to re- 
mark this, in order that your Majesty 
may perceive the necessity of augment. 
ing your force, for the purpose of still 
Preserving the relative superiority which 
exists between the powers and the po- 
pulation of the two empires.” And Na- 
poleoo, in his Message to the ‘Senate, 
Says—** My aibance with the Emperor 
of Russia cxtinguishes every hope which 
England can catestain from her projects. 


T have no doubt respecting the peace of 
the Continent ; but I neither will no, 
ought to rely upon the false calculations 
and errors of other Courts ; aud, since 
my neighbours increase their armies, it 
is a duty incumbent on me to increase 
mine. 

This is not very pacific language, anj 
the bustle of military preparation, appa. 
rent on all sides, is the best comme:t 
upon it. 

The military preparations of Austria 
are on a scale so extensive as to place it 
beyond a doubt that war is regarded as 
inevitable. The greater part of the Aus. 
trian troops, forming the cordon on the 
‘Turkish frontiers, are recalled into the 
interior of Hungary, A fresh levy of 
between $0 and 70.000 men, to be cal- 
led the Militia of Reserve, has been or. 
dered in the Austrian dominions. ‘Lhere 
are thus two armies of reserve, consist. 
ing of nearly 180,oco men, besides nu- 
merous corps of drivers, &c. ‘The regu- 
lar army comprises upwards Of 450,000 
men. In several provinces, the govern- 
ment, taking advantage of the late ab. 
undant corps, is forming extensive ma 
gazines, Various other measures save 
been adopted for the security and de: 
fence of the country, and the zeal and 
ardour of the people keep pace with 
the vigour and activity of the govern: 
ment. Every thing, even the amuse: 
ments of the children, has assumed a 
military character. At Vienne — 
all the boys are enrolled on Sundays a0 
holidays in corps. 


SWEDEN. 


Official accounts by the last mail stat 
that asanguinary action took place 
17th Aug, between Bijonbor ang 
tianstadt, in which the Russians “ 
defeated with a great loss 0 ow" 
1300 wounded and prisorers. 
Swedes had 200 killed, ani among “ 
wounded is Gen, Cronstelt. — 
accouns says, the Russuns 
dead on the field, and tle 
22 officers and Soo privaes 
wounded. An aitack, itis also 
announced, was made the 
flotilia in Jangfursund n 
the 17th Aug, and thre of t so 
taker. The Russians.it 1s $4 
sequence of these revrscs, has 
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Letter from his Majesty the King of 
SwebeN to the Emperor of Russia. 


“Honour and humanity enjoin me to 
make the most forcible remonstrauces 
to vour Imperial Majesty against the 
numberless cruelties and the injustice 
committed by the Russian troops ia 
Swedish Finland. These proceedings 
are too well known and contirmed, to 
require from me any proof of their re- 
ality, for the blood of the ill-fated vic- 
tims still cries aloud for vengeance a- 
gainst the abettors of such enormities. 
Let not your Imperial Majesty’s heart 
be insensible to the representations 
which I find myself compelled to make 
toyou in the name of my faithful sub- 
jects in Finland. But what is the ob- 
ject Of this war, as unjust as it is unna- 
tural? Itis not, I suppose, to excite the 
strangest aversion for the Russian name. 
Isit criminal in my subjects in Finland 
hot to have suffered themselves to be 
seduced from their allegiance, by pro- 
mises as false as the principles on which 
they are founded? Does it become a 
Sovereign to make loyalty a crime? I 
conjure your Imperial Majesty to put 
a stop to the calamities and horrors of a 
war which cannot fail to bring down on 
Your OWn person, and your government, 
the curses of Divine Providence. Half 
*! my dominions in Finland are already 
delivered by my brave Finnish troops, 
Your Majesty’s fleet is shut up in Bal- 
tic Port, without hopes of ever getting 
out, anv otherwise than as a conquest. 
Your flotilla of gallies has recently sus- 
tained a very severe defeat, and my 
‘oops are at this moment landing in 
Finland, to reinforce those who will 
Pont out to them the road to honour 
and glory, | 

Given at my head-quarters, 
Scpt. 7. 1808, 
(Signed) Gustavus ADotpuvs.” 


NAvaL INTELLIGENCE. 

_ A very gallant action has been fought 
in the Baltic, between two ships of the 
British fleet under Sir Samuel Hood, 
aided by the Swedish fleet, anda Rus- 
ery feet of 12 ships of the Jine, which 
Satied trom Cronstadt about the middle 
August, for the purpose of attacking 

Swedes; but from the result the 
“Ussians do not appear to have had 
intention to fight, 
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The following is Sir Samuel Haod’s 
report to Sir James Saumarez, dated 
Centaur, off Rogerswick, August 27 :— 

** Srrn—it is with pleasure I acquaint 
vou, that the Russian squadron, ander 
the command of Vice-Adm, Hanikoff, 
ter being chased 34 hours by his Swe- 
dish Majesty's squadron, under Rear- 
Adm. Nauckhotl, accompanied by this 
ship and the Implacable, under my or- 
ders, have been forced to take shelter 
in the port ot Rogerswick, with the loss 
of one ship of 74 guns, I shall have great 


satisfaction in detailing to you the ser- mt 


vices of the captains, othcers, seamen, 
and marines under my command ; and 
have also to state, that in no instance 
have I seen more energy displayed than 


that by his Swedish Majesty's squadron, 


which, although from the inferiority of 
their sailing, were prevented from get- 
ting into action, Rear-Adm. Nauckboft 
and the captains under his command, 


from their perseverance and judicious A 


conduct, were enabledto give confidence ih! 


to his Majesty’s ships. i 


“ My letter of the 25th will have ac- 


quainted you of the Russian squadron Hi 
having appeared off Oro Road on the Hid 


23d. The arrangements for quitting 
that anchorage, after his Swedish Ma- ) 
jesty’s ships from Jungfur Sound had if 
joined Rear-Admiral Nauckhoff, were 
completed on the evening of the 24th. 


put to sea; soon after the Russian 
fleet was discovered off Hango Udd, the 
wind at N. E. Not a moment was lost : 
in giving pursuit, and every sail pressed Hi 
by his Swedish Majesty’s squadron. i8 
From the superior sailing of the Centaur + 
and Implacable, they were soon in ad- i 
vance, so that at theclose of the evening ft 
the enemy were not far off, and noticed iS 
in the greatest disorder, apparently to ti 
avoid a g<neral battle. In the morning Hi 
of the 26th, about five o’clock, the Im- 
placable wes enabled to bring the lee- 
wardmost of the enemy’s line-of-battle 
to close action, in a most brave and gal- 
lant manner ; and so decided and judi- 
cious was this manceuvre executed, that 
the Russian Admiral, who bore up with 
the whole of his force, could not pre- 
vent that marked superiority of disci- 
pline and seamanship being emintntly 
distinguished. Although the enemy’s 
ship fought with the greatest bravery, 


she was silenced in about 20 minutes; 
and 


Early the next morning the whole torce ih | 
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and only the near approach of the ene- 
my’s whole fleet could have prevented 
her then falling, her colours and pendant 
being both down ; but I was obliged to 
make the signal for the Implacable to 
close me.—Captain Martin’s letter, sta- 
ting the brave and gallant conduct of 
Lieut. Baldwin, his other officers and 
men, I send herewith; and it would be 
needless for me to add more to you on 
their meritorious conduct, If words of 
mine could enhance the merit of this 
brave, worthy, and excellent oificer, 
Captain Martin, I could do it with the 
most heartfelt cratification, and the 
high esteem I have for him as an offi- 
cer and a friend, no Ianguage can suffi- 
ciently express. 

** The Russian Admiral having sent 
a frigate to tow the disabied ship, again 
hauled his wind, and the Implacable be- 
ing ready to make sail, I immediately 
gave chace, and soon obliged the fri- 
gate to cast off her tow, when the Rus- 
sian Admiral was again under the ne- 
cessity to support her by several of his 
line-of-battle ships bearing down, and I 
had every prospect of this bringing on 
a general action, to avoid which he a- 
vaued himself of a favourable slant of 
wind, and entered the port of Rogers- 
wick. 

** The line-of-battle ship engaged by 
the Implacable having sailed to leeward, 
grounded on a shoal just at the entrance 
of the port ; there being then some swell, 
I had a hope she must have been de- 
Sstroyed, but the wind moderating to- 
wards the evening, she appeared to ride 
at her anchor, and exertions made to re- 
pair her damage. At sunset, finding 
the swell abated, and boats sent from 
the Russian fleet to tow her into port, 
I directed Captain Webley to stand in, 
and endeavour to cut her off; this was 
executed in a manner that must ever 
reflect the highest honour on Captain 
Webley, the officers and ship’s company 
of the Centaur, fer their valour and per- 
severance in the support of my orders. 
The boats had made a considerable pro- 
gress, and the enemy's ship was just en- 
tering the port, when we had the good 
fortune to lay her on board ; her bow- 
Sprit taking the Centaur’s fure-rigging, 
she swept along with her bow grazing 
the muzzies of our guns, which was the 
only signal for their discharge, and the 
cnemy's bows were drove in by this ra~ 


king fire ; when the bowsprit came ty 
the mizen-rigging, I ordered it to be 
lashed; this was performed ima most 
steady manner by the exertions of Cap- 
tain Webley, Lieut. Lawless, Mr Strode, 
the master, and other brave men, under 
avery heavy fire from the enemy’s mus. 
ketry, by which, 1 am sorry to add, 
Lieut. Lawless is severely wounded, 
‘The ships being in six fathoms water, I 
had 2 hope I should have been ableto 
have towed her out in that Position, but 
an anchor had been let go from her un. 
known to us, which made it impossible 
to effect it; at this period much valour 
was displayed on both sides, and several 
attempts made to board by her bowsprit, 
but nothing could withstand the cool 
and determined fire of the marines un. 
der Capt. Bayley and the other officers, 
as well as the fire from our stern-chace 
guns, that in less than half an hoar sh 
was obliged to surrender, Ou this oc: 
casion I again received the greatest aid 
from Capt. Martin, who anchored his 
ship in a position to heave the Centaur 
off, after she and the prize had ground. 


ed, which was fortunately effected at 


the moment two of the enemy's ships 
were seen under sail standing towards 
us, but retreated as they saw the ships 
extricated from this difficulty. 

“ The prize proved to be the Sewo- 
lod, of 74 guns, Capt. Roodneff; she had 
so much water in her, and being fast oa 
shore, after taking out the prisoners2n¢ 
wounded men, I was obliged to gi 
orders for her being burnt, which 4 
vice was completely effected under"? 
direction of Lieut. Biddulph, of % 
ship, by seven o'clock in the morning. 

Sir Samuel highly praises the “a 
and gallant conduct of Capt: ot 
and his officers and men. part 8 
tin’s note, above referred to, yor 
presses his high sense of the con wn 
Lieut. Baldwin, Mr Moore, the _ 
and al! the officers and crew — “ 
placable. ‘Three men were — 
two officers (Lieut. Lawless, 
Morton, boatswain) and 25 
ed, in the Centaur. Six were : 

26 wounded, in the Implacable. 


and 
Russian ship Sewolod had 43 - in: 


80 wounded in the action wit 
placable. Onher anchoring near 
wick, 1co sailors and soldiers a 
on board her from the ports vneqoet 
the loss in the action. In the su" 
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wounded, and missing. “Total 303 kil- 
led, wounded, and missing. ‘Lhe Swedish 
feet consisted of 10 sail of the line (the 
two English making 12) five frigates, 
and a brig 3 the Russian squadron ot nine 
sail of the line, three fifties, eiyht fri- 
gates, two Corvettes, and two cuiters, 

Sir James Sauwarez arrived on the 
goth Aug, off Rogerswick, with four sail 
of the ling, and joined Sir S. Hood and 
the Swedish squadron, Captain Mar- 
un, with a sinall squadron, was detach- 
ed to blochade Cronstadt. ire ships 
were prepatiog to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the Russian ships, one of which 
caries 120 guns, and another 1158, but 
Sir Jaines, ta bis letter to the Admiraity, 
says, The present position of the Rus- 
siait leet, within the batteries at the en- 
trance of the harbour, leaves but slen- 
cer hopes of their being attacked with 
any probability of success, Admiral 
Nauckhoil has requested a body of and 
forces to be sent from Finland, witha 
view of taking possession of the tsiand 
of Fast Raga, which would effectually 
command the harbour; but as the ene- 
my have been occupied in placing it in 
the best state of defeace, it is very doubt- 
lulata descent upon the island could Le 
eifected,— But everv endeavour will be 
practised with the force under my or- 
ders, jointly with the Swedish squadron, 
that can tend to the further defeat of 
the enemy,” 

The Swedish papers are filled with 
éccounts of this action, and express their 
dumiration and astonishment at the da- 
TINE Ravontry displayed by Sir S. Hood 
aid his brave companions, in attaching 
te whole Russian fleet with only two 
ships, unsupported by any other ship. 
S. Hood is equally liberal in his 
commendations of the Swedes, whose 
Skil and bravery, and zealous exertions 
their ships into action, inspir- 
*@ with confidence all the officers and 
Men under his command.—Sir Samuel 
Presented the colours of the Sewolod to 
‘is Swedish Majesty, but the latter re- 
tarued them with the following note, 
which affords a satisfactory proof that 
*perfectiy good understanding conti- 
hues to subsist between the British and 
Swedish Governments :—** ‘The above 
oo his Swedish Majesty transmits 
his Britannic Majesty, because they 
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attack by the Centaur, she had 180 killed, 


793 


were taken by his ship of war; and as 
an addijioual proof of the peculiar satis~ 
faction which his Swedisn Majesty feels 
on account of the disun,uished gallaut- 
try displayed by Rear-Admiral ifood, 
and the oificers and men under his or- 
ders, which his Majesty considers as the 
Most Unquesuonable proof of the close 
Connexion which unites the two na- 
tions.” 

By later accounts, it had not been 
found practicable to attack the Russian 
fieet in Port-Baltic, as they had strong. 
lv fortified both sides of the harbour, 
but they appeared to be in great con- 
sternation and confusion, had struck 
yards ard top-masts, and moored so close 
to the shore, that the first strong breeze 
from the west wouid, it was believed, 
drive them all on shore. ‘hey were 
daily harrassed and aanoyed by our 
squadron; and, on the sth September, 
on throwing suells, powder magazine 
blew up with a very great explosion. It 
1s added that the Russian Admiral had 
sent out a flag of truce, oflering to give 
up ail hisships, on condition of their be- 
ing restored on the conclusion of peace ; 
or, according to another account, on con- 
dition of their being allowed to remain 
at Cronstadt, aud to be laid up tillatter 
the peace. ‘he office was refused, and 
some fire-ships were preparing to attack 
the ileet. Suv J. Saumarez had written 
to Mr Thornton, at Stockholm, that he 
expected the Kusstan fleet must surren 
der, or be destroyed, 

The latest dispatches, brought by 
Capt. Martin of the Tmplacable, how- 
ever, state, that their hopes were likely 
to be disappointed. “The Russians had 
fortified the entrance tothe port on both 
sides so strongly, as to bid deiance to 
the attack of fire ships. Inthe mean ume, 
we learn that a Russian messenger had 
arrived under a flag of truce with some 
communication to the King of Sweden, 
and Admiral Sir James Saumarez; of 
which notice was sent by the Admial 
to Mr Thornton, the Eng!ish minister 
at Stockholm, who immediately sailed 
for the English feet. He was on board 
the English Admiral’s ship at the date 
of the last accounts, and it appears that 
some pacific proposals bad been made to 
the King; for an armistice was conclu- 
ded on the 2gth of —, in North 

for an unlimited time. 
Finland, for scor- 
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Covrr oF SEssion. 

Cast of great importance to the 

community has lately been decided 
in the Court of Session. As most ot our 
readers will feel themselves materially 
interested in the result, we presume it 
will be gratifying to lay a short account 
of it before them. 

Ta the year 1800, 4 number of indivi 
duals in the town and neigabourhood of 
Perth tormed the design of baking their 
own bread. As very tew of them had 
accommodation for baking In their own 
houses, they turmed themsetyes into a 
Society, purchased ground in the neigh. 
bourhood ot Perth, aud out of the juris. 
dicion of the town, and erected there- 
on the necessary ouildings for the ba- 
king of bread. ‘They purchased the ma- 
terials, and hired servants for manutac- 
turing the bread ; and this bread, when 
manutactured, was distributed among 
the members of the society, some of 
whom resided within, and some without 
the town of Perth. 

This society was found to answer so 
weil the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, that a second society, of a simi- 
lar nature, was lately instituted. ‘The 
bread which was baked by these socie- 
ties was allowed to be equal to any ma- 
nufactured by the bakers, and was got 
by the members at acomparatively cheap 
rate. In evidence of this, ut need only 
be mentioned, that while the price at 
present charged by the bakers fo: the 
quartern loaf ot wheaten bread 1s fwelve- 
pence halfpenny, an? of household bread 
ninepence halfpenny, the members of the 
sare supplied with the first at 
eightpence, avd with the second at seven. 
pence the ioat. 

It will not appear surprising that these 
societies should not have been very 
much liked by the bakers, “hey sut- 
fered the first one, however, to exist for 
four years without «ny challenge 3 but 
at last they thought fit to complain of 
Hy, as encroaching on their exclusive 
privileges, We have not room to de- 
tail the ditlcrent pleas urged by the ba- 


kers. It is sufficient to Observe, thas 
they admitted that each mhabnant 
the burgh might bake his own brea 
Separately 3 but they contended, thata 
number of peisons were not entitled to 
assuciate and club together tor ths pur 
pose. was that such an associa. 
tion was a mere device to evade thei 
privileges, and, it sanctioned, might en! 
In the anniliilation of all the corporations 


‘ot Scotland, 


‘The bakers accordingly presented 2 
petition to the Sherif of Perthshue, 
wherein they craved his Lordship toc 
charge the members of the socictis 
** from baking bread for the use of tien 
selves,” As the Sheriff (the presen: 
Lord Advocate) considered the question 
to be of very great importance, ie a. 
lowed a proof to the parties ; and aiter- 
wards (September roth, 18c6,) on con: 
sidering the proof and whole process, 
he * dismissed the action, and assot.cied 
the defenders.” 

‘The bakers brought this interlocutr’ 
of ihe Sheriff under the review ol the 
Court of Session by advocation ; and, « 
the same time, they raised a summods 
of declarator, for having it found aad 
declared that the societies 
were illegal, ‘These processes of 
cction ard declarator were conjuint 
and the Lord Ordinary appouted the 
case to be stated mutual memoria 
On advising these memorials, his ae 
ship (May 30th, 1807) pronounces © 
interlocutor, dismissing the two acho” 
and assonlzying the detenders. The 
kers having thus lost their cause O04! 
befure the Sheri and Lord 
applicd, by petition, to the cence 
and their petition was at 
answered. On advising the 
answers, the Court, by a great = ‘ 
(May roth, 1$08,) relused 
the petition, A second oo as the 
presented by the bakers, 
Court considered the case 
importance in point of preceeets 
therefore worthy of mat 
tion, they appointed the 
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answered. Answers were accoidingly 
put into the petition, and the case came 
ain to be considered by the Court on 
tuesday (july sth), when the whole 
Judges were present. A consi- 
derable time was spent im deliberating 
onthe question, and some difference of 
opimon prevatied on the Bench ; but it 
curls, bY a Majority, to refuse the pe- 
ition. So that itis now finally settled, 
by asvlemn judgment of the Supreme 
Court of this country, that the whabi- 
tants of roval burghs are entitled to bake 
bread for their own consumption, either 
separately or in Company. 

Counsel tor the corporation of bakers, 
the Dean of Faculty and George Joseph 
Beil, Usq. 

Vor the inhabitants of Perth, David 
Cathcart, Adam Giilies, aud Join Shank 
More, [sq tse 


Cincuir INreELLIGENCE. 


Aberdeen, Sept. 7.—Before Lord Ar- 
madale. James Findlay, shoemaker in 
Ports 'v, accused of Committing a rape. 
he diet against him was deserted pro 
(200 et tempore, and he was recommitted 
ohanew warrant, ‘There was no other 
business. 

Jnverness, Sept, 13.—Before Lord Ar- 
madaie.— Alexander Lawson,in the uni- 
ted parishes of Cromdale and Inverallen, 
accused of murder, and James Maekay, 
Sioemaker in the parish of New Spy- 
ne, county of Elein, aecused of house- 
were outhi wed for not appear- 
ing.—Walter Ker Boston, late school- 
master in Contiv, accused of house- 
breaking and theft; the libel being re- 
“ricted to an arbitrary punishment, he 
Was tound guilty, and sentenced to trans- 
portation lor 14 years,—Elspet Begg, 
— of Speymouth, also accused of 

use-breaking and theft, was found 
Sulity on her own confession, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. 
— case the Court repelled an ob- 
ction of a misnamer in the verdict, sta- 
- by the pannel’s counsel, viz. that 
named in the indictment, 

in the verdict. Ihe Ad- 
Yocate depute said that Elspet and Eli 
ae were the same name, and addu- 

oniy similar instance on record, 

Was as far back as 172$.-—fanct 

985, alias Oag, and Andrew Ross, alias 

Un, o! Tain, accused of the murder of 


John M‘Gregor—the diet was deserted 
pro doco et tempore, and they were re-com- 
mitted on a vew warrant. 

Perth, Sept. 20.—Before Lords Craig 
and Armadale —Wm. M*Lean, and John 
M'Lean, bis son, accused of detorcing 
a revenue-oflicer. John was outlawed 
for not appearing. ‘The diet against 
Wolliam was deserted pro loco et tempore, 
and be was recommited on a new war- 
rant. Jolin M‘Lareu, was found guiity 
of the same offence, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned tor 1a months, and to 
keep the peace for two years thereat- 
ter. Jobn Galloway, accused of wilful 
fire-raising 3 Alexander Robertson, ac- 
cused of traud and mmposition; Marga- 
ret Coaze, accused of child-murder— 
the diet against all the three was cesert- 
ed. Galloway and Coaze were recome 
mitted. Margaret Cramond,’ accused 
of child murder, was outiawed tor not 
appearing. 

Stirling, Sept. 7.—Before Lords Cul- 
len ano Hermand.—John Forsyth, at 
Bucklyvie, Walter Bartison, at Cashhe 
toll, and Walter Forsyth, indicted for 
assaulting and deforcing Excise-officers 
in the execution of their duty. The 
two first were outlawed for not appear- 
ings Walter Forsyth was found guilty, 
and sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment, and to find security to keep the 
peace for three years, 

Jnverary, Sept. 12.—Before Lords Cul- 
len and Hermand.—Archd. M‘Cailum, 
lately weaver in Clachan, and Archd. 
M*Lean,in Tynioan, accused of torgery, 
were outiawed for not appearmng.— 
James M'‘Glashan, inn-keeper in Knock. 
rioch, accused of murder—the diet de- 
serted pro loco et tempore, and he was 
recommitted on a new warrant, 

Glassow, Sept. 17.—Betore Lords Cul- 
len and Hermand.—Rachael Wright, an 
lrishwoman, accused of stealing Flora 
Amos, a child of about three years of 
age, was found guilty upon her own 
confession. Counsel was afterwards 
heard as to the extent to which the pans 
of law should goin infliciing punishment 
on her. fhe Court, considermy that 
the case in question bad very rarely 
occurred in this country, and merited 
the most deliberate attention of the High 
Court ot Tusticiary, remitted the cons:- 
deration of the case to that Court, and 
granted warrant for transmitting the pri- 
soner to Edinburgh, to hear the sentence 
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of the High Court of Justicary on the 
roth October next. 

James of Meadowside, accu- 
sed of assauiting James M‘Ciayman, 
bourer, and severely wounding him with 
an axe,— ihe Jury were unanimous in 
finding the assault proven, but by a plu- 
rality of voices round that there was no 
proof of premeditated malice. He was 
sentenced to be coniined two months in 
the jail of Glasgow, and thereafter until 
he pay a tine of L200 sterling, to be 
applied as the Hig!: Court of Justiciary 
shall direct, and to iind caution to keep 
the peace for three vears, under the pe- 
nalty of L.coo.—-John Fraser, now or 
lately residing at Finnart, accused of 
forging a letter to obtain re delivery of 
a quantity of herrings, seized from him 
by the Excise—the diet was deserted pro 
loco e¢ tempore,—-James Munro and Wil- 
liam M‘Fariane, accused cf fiaud and 
imposition, by enlisting and receiving 
bounties, and concealing that they were 
apprentices,—the libel was cismissed as 
irrelevant. ‘lhe prisoners were recom- 
mitted, but afterwards liberated, on find- 
ing caution to answer a new action.— 
John Wilson, son of Thomas Wilson, 
sailor in Port-Glasgow, a boy of 14 years 
of age, accused of murder or cul pabie ho- 
micide, in killing a boy of the like age, by 
throwing a brick-bat at him. ‘The Ad- 
vocate depute passed from the charge of 
murder, and the boy pled guilty, but 
added, 1 di! not intend The jury 
found him guilty of culpable homicide, 
but recommended a lenient sentence, as 
the facts libelled appeared to have taken 
place consequence of a boyish quar. 
rel; he was sentenced to be imprisoned 
one month in Glasgow jail.—Ann QO’- 
Brien, late servant to Sam. ‘homson,at 
Achintorlie, and Francis ‘Toal, labourer, 
accused of theft from the house of the’ said 
‘Thomson—the diet was deserted simpii- 
against Toal. O'Brien was found 
guiity, on her own confession, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven vears, 

Sept. 24.—Before Lord Meacow- 
bank. Witham Burnside and ‘Yhomas 
‘Tagzart, shoemakers in Kilmarnock, 
Were indicted for entering the house of 


~@ woman in that town, and murdering, 


by means of strangulstion, her and her 
servant maid, and thereatter robbing 
the bouse of a cum of money and va- 
rious articles. “Phe Jury found the libel 
not proven, and the pannels were dis- 
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Veais, 
Mary Johnstone, tor theft, Was, Up 
her own petition, bavished trom Sow. 
land for lite. Moses M'Kean, to; thet, 
was outlawed for not appearing. Mai 
M'WKean, his wife, also for thet, was, 
upon her own petition, banished from 
Scotland for lite. diet was 
ed respecting Rosina Dornen, also 
theft. John smuh in Che. 
loch, for murder or culpable homicice, 
was recommitted cn a new warrant, 
afterwards liberated on bal, 
Dumfries, September 29.—Beiore Lor. 
Meadowbank. Joshua Brown, butch: 
in Castle-Douglas, accused of sheep. 
stealing, was, upon his own contession 
found guilty, and sentenced to trans. 
portation for seven years, Hugh Da. 
las, soldicr in the 72d foot, for torginga 
receipt tor 12 guineas, by Capt. Lacon 
of said regiment, whereby he procure 
the money. ‘Lhe pannel persisted 1 
confessing his guilt; and evidence 
ing been adduced for the farther satis 
faction of the court and jury, lie was v"- 
animousiy found guilty, but recommen: 
ed to his Majesty’s mercy. Sentence v 
death was pronounced on him. Geor: 
Turdie, travelling chapman, for forging, 
or uttering notes of the Bank ot Log 
land, knowing them to be forges. 
libel was restricted to his having suc 
notes in his custody; to which charge 
the pannel pled guilty, and was senter 
ced to 14 vears transportation. par 
Feggan, and Helen Feggan, his 
for uttering base cvin, to a small 
were, upon their own petition, banist 
from Scotland for seven veals. 
he Lor 
fedburgh, Oct. 4.—Betore 
Justice Clerk.—Agnes Baillie, aus woe 
ry Rutherford, a sheriff-officer, 
of theft and reset of thelt. A ones 
was presented for the — ad 
that she was in a state oi ager for 
now confined in the county @8y oot 
persons in that situation, 4m 
that she might be delivere 
Her situation being proved, 
of the petition was 
against Rutherford was dese 
et tempore, and he was recomm 
anew warrant. Mac 
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MactstTRATES OF EDINBURGH. 


Tuesdsy, October 4. the Magistrates and 
Counc walked in procession to the High 
Church, where an excellent sermon was 
preached by che Kew. Mr Brunton, one of 
the ministers of this city, from Matthew 
nv 15. Aud uuto one he gave five ta- 
lents, to nother two, and to another one,” 


Alter divine service they returned to 


the Council Chamber, when the following 
Were chosen Nlagistrates for the 
eusuilg year im 


The Right Hon. Wittiam Coutrer, 


Lord Provost. 
Peter Hill, Esq. 


John “Purnbdull, Esq. 

A. C. Younger, Esq. 

Alexander Nanners, Esq. 

Wilham Calder, Esq, Dean of Guild. 

Lobe. Scott Moneriedl, jun. Esq. 
surer. 

Donald smith, Esq. Old Provost. 

George White, 

William ‘Pennant, Esq. 

David Kinnear, Old Bailies. 

John Gloay, 

James Cartrae, O!d Dean of Guild. 

Thomas Henderson, Esq. Old ‘Treasu- 


Bailies. 


rer. 
Mess, Kintaid M‘Kenzie Merchant 
William Gilchrist Counsellors 


Richard Young 
Adam Anderson ? Trades 
Win. Farquharson Counsellors. 
JohnAuchterlome,Convener 
Alexander Ritchie 


James Rennie 

William: Sibbald 

Robert Hoge Deacons. 

Andrew Wilson 

Andrew 

Spence 

Charles Smi 

Council 

Robert Chirk 

John Aird Deacuus. 


Andrew Gardner 
Robert Wilson 


MARRIAGES. 


July ID. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Mr Ro- 


} 


here Shirra, Yetholm, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr Gibb, merchant, Aberdeen. 
~.» At Edinburgh, Mr George Cooke, 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, to 
Miss Lambe, daughter of —— Lambe, Esq. 
Sept. 14. Mr James Kerr, accountant iu 
Glasgow, to Miss Jean Carmale. 

15. At London, Major Alexander Moii- 
‘ony et the Hon, East India Company's ser- 
vice, of Gunnersbury Park, Middlesex, to 
'ss Jane Carnell, youngest daughter of 
“ead Carnell, Esq. of Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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16, At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Patersom 
merchant, Ldimburgh, to Jane, eldest 
Gevyhter of Mr James Reid, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

17. At Lagean, the Rev. Mr Lachlan 
M'Pherson, minister of Knockando, to 
Miss Penuel Grane. 


2. At Chester, Lord Charles Bentinck, 
son to the Duke of Portland, to the Hoa, 
Miss Seymour. After the ceremony, bis 
Lordship received orders to procecd ta i 
Yarmouth, to embark with the expedition 


20. Dr Robert Benstead Wright, of 
Southampton, Jamaica, to Nicola, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr James Watson, 
writer to the signet. 
20. At Mousewald Place, the Rev. The- 
mas Inglis, minister of Lochrutton, to Ja- | 
het, youngest daughter of the late Robert ab ae 
Fienderson, isq. of Cleugh-heads. 


to Spain. hy 
22. At Coldstream, William Scott, Esq. ; ; 
writer to the signet, to Miss Jordan of L- 
dinburgh, 
“3S. At Inverness, the Rev. Dr Griffith, 
master of University College, Oxford, to it 
Miss Ironside, daughter of the late Rev. 
William fronside, and sister to NIrs Grant 
28. At Ochtertyre, James Glasford, | 
advocate, to Miss Murray, daughter of the eta | i; 
Jate Sir William Murray, Bart. of Ochter- And 3: 
tyre. 43% 
George Paton, Esq. of Bedford Square, 
to Miss Ashmore. 
Lately, Thomas Heaton Norres, of 
Moswel Hill, Middlesex, to Miss 8. Demip- 
ster, eldest daughter of Mr James Demp-. | 
ster, of Baron House, Mitcham. 
Gct. 1. At London, Edward Majori- 
banks, isq. to Miss Georgiana Latour, q 
third diughter of the late brancis Latour, 
Esq. of Madras, 


8. At Leckiebank; Andrew Murray, 
younger of Murrayshall, Esq Advocate, 
to Miss Thomson, daughter of the late O- 
liver Thomson of Leckiebenk, 

3. At Halbeath, Mr Charles Chrystie, 
writer, Stirliny, to Isabella, daughter ot 
Mr Young of iHalbeath. 

g. At Diverswells, Mie Joha Hooper, 
manager of Sauchie coal-works, to 
danghter of Alexander Flint, farmer. | 

5. At Houelton Je Spring, Ar hibald 
Jerdon, Esq. of Bonjedward, to Kiizebeth, 
young -st of the late Rebere Mill- 
ner, of Barnes. 


— 


Py. 


or 


7. At Broughton manse, the Rev. Alex- : fl a 
ander Telfer, minister of the gospel, John- 
stone, to Helen, daughter of the Rev. iP 
‘Thomas Gray, minister of Broughton 
12. ‘he Rev. Henry Grey, minister of 
Stenton, to Miss Grey, eldest daughter of 
the deceased Mr Grey, of 
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Oct. 24. At Moffat, Mr Robert Watt, 
merchant, Dumfries, to Miss Grace Chrich- 
ton of Moffat. 

25, At Spring Garden, Stockbridge, Mr 
James Bonthron, to Mary, third daughter 
of the late Mr Edward Simpson. 

26. At Leith, Dr Nimmo of Glasgow, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Gladstones, Esq, Leith. 

BIRTHS. 

Fune 7. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Lady of John Pringle, Esq. a son and heir. 

July 17. At Grenada, the Lady of John 
Ross, Esq. of Clerkscourt, a son. 

Sept. 3. At Houghton, near Darlington, 
the Lady of Major John Malcolm, a son. 

At Highgate, the Lady of Walter Car- 
ruthers, Esq. a daughter. 

$. At Capenoch, Lady Kirkpatrick, a son. 

12. At Shielhill, Forfaurshire, Mis Bue 
chan, a son, 

12. At Aberdeen, Mrs Beaumont, of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Glasgow, a daughter. 

14. At Kelso, Mrs A, Ballantyne, a son. 

15, At Perth, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Macquarrie, 73d regiment, a daughter. 

23, At Craigforth, Mrs Callander, a 
daughter. 

26. At Leith Fort, the Lady of Briga- 
dicr-General Laye, commanding the Roy- 
al Artillery in North Britain, a daughter. 

26. At Hermitage Park, near Leith, the 
Lady of J. A. Borron, Esq. a son. 

27. At Kilmarnock, Mrs Gregory, a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs d3rant, wife of 
Mr James Grant, writer to the signet, a 
aon, 

At Aberdeen, the Lady of Capt. Russell, 
of the Royal Navy, a daughter. 

At the Grange, the Lady of Lord Henry 
Stuart, a son. 

At Camberwell Grove, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Hlonyman, Roy-| Navy, a son. 

At Ayton, Mrs Vordyce, jun. a daugh- 
ter. 

At Clayhill, the Hon. Mrs Wedderburn, 
3 daughter. 

Oct. 3. At Kelly, the Lady of the Hon, 
Major Ramsay, a son. 

4. At London, the Lady of John Spal- 
ding, Esq. of Holm, a son and heir. 

18. ‘Phe Lady of Dr John Hume, of Ha- 
milton, ason. 

19. At Newbottle, Lady Harriet An- 
cram, a deughter, | 

At Castlecraigv, the of Sir Tho- 
Gibson Carinichaei, of Skirling, art. 
a deughter. 

20. At Blairadam, Anctruther Thom- 
son, Lady of John Anstruther Thomson, 
of Charleton, a dvoghier. 

24, At Edinburgh, the Lady of David 
Boyle, Esq. Solicitor-General, a daughter. 


DEATITS, 

1807. Oct. V7. At Calcutta, after a res: 
dence of 26 years, Capt Henry Thonas 
Spence, of the Diamond Pearl, country vex 
sel, ‘his gentleman left Edinburgh at a 
early period of life, and, after serving with 
reputation 15 years in the British nivy, 
went to India, where he acquired 2 hana 
sume fortune. 

1808, Fan, 8 At Onore, Lieut, Spottis. 
woode Lawson, of che 14th regt. Madrw: 
‘native tfantry, second son of the late Wil 
liam Lawson of Cairnmuir, Esq. 

July 1G. At Monireal, Mrs Eweretta 
June Richardson, wife of Alexander Auld. 
jo, Esq. 

20. At Kingston, Jamaica, General Wil- 
Anne Villectes, Lieutenant-Governo: 
and Commander an Chief of the forces in 
that island. 

At his estate in Berbice, Alexander 
Bruce Mortis, | 

At Sierra Leone, Capt. Wm. Murray, o! 
the Royal York Rangers, commandiy 
tie detachment in that colony. 

Aug. 2. At Riga, aged 25, Mr George 


Forbes, eldest son of Mr John Forbes ef 


Upper Boyndlie. He was unfortunatery 
drowned while bathing in the river there. 
4. At Charlotte ‘Town, Prince Edwards 
Island, in Nova Scotia, Mr John Gnnly, 
merchant there, aged 24 years, eldest 90! 
of Mr William Grinly, broker in Leith. 
5. At Clifton, Bristol-Horwells, aged 
twenty seven years, Hugh Mair, Esq. late 
of Friday Street, London, merchant, yousg: 
est son of John Mair, Esq. of Plontation, 
near Glasgow, after a severe protracted ii 
ness, Which be bore with exemplary resiy- 
nation to the divine will, and whose - 
mains are deposited in the Cathedra 
Church, Bristol, where a monument 
recting to the memory of this exces! 
young man. 
At Greenock, Mrs Flora Allister. 
wife of Mr John M‘Allister, merchant ant 
doughter of Alexander Mé Allister Esq. © 
Strathaird, 
Sept. 4, On board his Majesty or 
Phipps, Colonel Charles 
passage home from the Havanns ig 
portant dispatches for Governmen’ 
11. At Dundee, Agnes 
of Patrick Macvicar, one of the aaah 
of Dundee, and daughter of John G: 
minister of Mains, ayred 34. Me Mat 
13. At Bridgend of Dumfries, 
thew Jardine, farmer, late 
13. At Edmonston, ear 
F.q of Edmonston, in the 84th y 
his age. 
14, At Carlisle, inc 
fromhis horse, Lieut.-Colone 


bell, inspecting Field Officer at that 7" 
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Sept. 14. At Kuichtsbridge, the Rev. De 
John frotrer, of the Scots Church in Swal- 
low Street, London, in the Slot year of his 
age, and S7th of his ministry. 

“17. At Glenkin, Argyllshire, in the 
year of his «ge, Uhomas Flarkness, Esq. of 
Clachuiy. Mr Harkness was thrice married, 
ond hos Jeft behind him fourteen children, 
thirty-seven erand- children, and sixteen 
great grand-children, in all sixty seven de- 
scendants now bving. He had the merit ot 
being the first who introduced the present 
systein of sheep-yrazing into Cowal. ‘This 
mode of tarmung, with a very inconsidera- 
ble capital, enabled him to amass so ample 
a fortune, that by his death, five of his sons 
are become landed proprietors im Cowal, 
anda suitable provision is also left for the 
other nembers of his family. His industry, 
simplicity of life, and strict attention to eco- 
nomy, were remarkable —his integrity, cha- 
rity, and unatlected piety truly exemplary. 
Histenants, by whom he was deservedly 
adored, requested and obtained from the 
heirs permission to be exclusively the bearers 
of the corpse of their respected master to 
the place of interment; but, from the cou- 
course assembled, from various quarters u- 
pon this occasion, this arrangement was ull 
avoidably broke in upon. 

Is. At Pinuacle hill, Robert Davidson, 
Esq. 

1% At Litrleeown of Ardersier, in the 
%Sth year of his age, Andrew Allan, far- 
mer, a truly worthy and honest man. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Douglas of Ca- 
vers, eldest daughter of Hugh scott, Esq. of 
Cala, nd widow of Archibald Douglas, 
Esq. of Cavers. 

“At Mount Tiviot, John Elliot, Esq. 
Acura] of the Red, and Master of the 
in Scorland, 
At Gayfield Place, Mrs Margt. Stire 
ng, relict of Mr Chas. Robertson, painter 
Edinburgh. 

21 Veterhead, Mrs Mary Mackay, 
daughter of the Hon. Colonel Mackay, 
‘te ol Biehouse, and widow of the deceas- 
ed William Baillie, Fsq. of Rose hall. 

“1. At Jerviston, Mrs Cunison, wife of 
James Cuniston, Esq. of Jerviston. 

“2. At Dumfries, Miss Jean Williamson, 
duughter of Mr David Williamson, mer- 
chant there 

~2. At Edinburgh, John Rae, Esq. sur- 
He was Captoin-Commandant of 
afpshooters to the Ist batt. 
Feet. and was interred with mi- 
iry honours, 

7 At Foyers, Vatrick Grant, Esq. of 

"eNMoriscon 
Mrs Margaret Wardro- 
James } atrick, late ship- 

Dundee, aged 74. 


Deaths. 


smith, aeed 67. 


Jo. At Leah, Me Matthew Comb, sen. 


aged 70 
v7. At Stirling, Mrs Rind, sen, 


27. At Cameron Book, near Edinburgh, 
Alexander Crawford, fifth son of Mr Craw- 


ford land surveyor. 


27. At London, aged 54, Mrs Fyers, 


wile ot Colonel Fyers. 


27. At Edinbureh, Mr Charles Innes, 


writer to the signet. 


ws. At Linlitheow, Miss Jane Campbell, 


Caughter of the late Rev. Me Hugh Camp- 
bell, at Islemdrie. 

28. At Durham, Mrs FIphinston, widow 
of Alexander Flphinston, Esq. advocate. 

2s. In the Fleet Prison, London, where 
he was conined for a hbel on Mr Aris, 
governor of Coldbath Fields, Mr Dickie, 
late of the Strand, a steady supporter of Sir 
Francis Burdett and his party. ‘he jury 
found him liable in 700/. damages, for whick 
he was imprisoned, being unable to pay it, 
Mr Dickie had been confined five years. 

20 At Bath, George Donaldson, Esa. 
town-cletk of Haddington. 

At Gijon, the Hon. Capt. Herbert, son 
of the Earl of Caernarvon, who had gone 
out as a volunteer to Spain ; and Mr Creed, 
son to Mr Creed, Navy Agent. ‘The Swal- 
low brig having arrived there with some 
vessels to take on board 2000 Merino sheep, 
presented to his Majesty by the Junta of 
that Principality, a boat put off from her, 
having on board these gentlemen and c- 
thers, but upset on the bar, and Capt. H. 
and Mr C. perished. The rest were picked 
up by boats from the shore. 

~~. Lately, at London, Richard Porson, 
A.M. Greek Professor of the University of 
Cambridge. He was one of the best scho. 
jars in Europe, particularly in Greek lite- 
rature. 

Lately, Mr William Metcalf, midship- 
man, late of his Majesty’s ship Folus, and 
son of the Rev. Francis Metcalfe of Kirk- 
bride. 

At Hagley, near Birmingham, the Right 
Hon. Wim, Henry Lord Lyttl-ton, aged 84. 

At Rendlesham, the Right Hon, Peter 
Thellusson, Lord Rendlesham. 

At Leeds, Mr Kemp, pirtner in the 
house of Sanderson and Kemp, linen-dra- 
pers.— He dropped down dead, while in 
the act of leaving his own house on a jour 
ney to Manchester. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut. William Aber- 
cromby Gordon, of the Royal Artillery. 
At Wyham, John Grant, Esq. one of the 
most considerable farmers and graziers 
in the county of Lincoln, having in his 
posyession, at the tune of his death, 10,000 
acces of land, 
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23. At Hawick, Mr Samuel Hoy, white- 
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At Northbar, Mrs Elisabeth M‘Gilchrist, 

aged 93, daughter of the late James M‘Gil- 

christ, Esq of Northbar. 

Qet. 1. At Cromarty, Mrs Allan, aged 

§9. 

1, At View Park, Bruntsfield Links, 

Miss Jane Inglis, eldest daughter of the 

lace Mr Jas. Inglis, merchant, Edinburgh. 
3. At Winterficld, near Dunbar, Major 

General John Forbes, late ef the Hon. 

East India Company’s service, 

4. At Garthamiock, Mrs Christian 

Campbell, widow of Alexander Buchanan, 

Esq. of Auchmar. 

5. At Mid-shicls, Mrs Johnston, wile of 

John Johnston, Esq. Queen Street, Edin- 

burgh, and eldest daughter of Archibald 

Douglas, Esq. of Adderston. 

6. At Strathaven, Mr ‘Uhomas Duncan, 

surgeon there, a gentleman highly respect- 

ed for his professivnal abilities and private 

virtues. 

10. At Glasgow, Mrs Cecilia Gairdner, 

wife of Mr James Calder, merchant. 

. 11. At Whitehaven, Joseph Harriman, 
sq. 

14. At Manse of Dalry, Mrs Mary Ful- 

larton, wife of the Rev. John Thomson. 

14. At Perth, Mrs Isobel Wilson, relict 

of Mr John Scotland, merchant there, aged 

85. She only survived her sister, Mrs Ali- 
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Stocks and Markcis. 


son, 12 days, who died on 
age of 97, 

15. At Westham, Essex, James Ander. 
son, 1..1..D. of Mounie, in the coups of 
Aberdeen. He was the author of several 
works on Agricultury, Political Economy, 
and other subjects of weneral interest. 

17. At Wilmslaw, Cheshire, on his way 
to London, Lieut.-Colonel Jumes Paterson, 
of the Hon. the East India Company's ser- 
Vice. 

19. At Musselburgh, Capt. John Jobs. 
ston, barrack -master. 

At Glasgow, in his 90th year, Mr Da 
niel Cullen, one of the linen stamp-masters 
of Glasgow, and brother of the late Dr 
William Cullen, Professor of Medicine x 
Edinburgh, 

At Summerlee, Mr Donald M'‘Brayre, 
late of the East India service. 

At Lower Tooting, Cuptain King,R. ¥. 
Governor of New South Wales. 

At Bath, Major John Duddingstone, 
28th regiment. 

At London, Andrew Yule, Esq. late of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Bath, James Maver Grant, Esq. bar. 
rister, eldest son of Charles Grant, Esq, of 
the Island of St Vincent. 

At ——, Dowager Lady Myddleton, i2 
her 78th year. 
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Price of Stocks. 


a 1So8, Stock Omnium. | Consols. 
44 Oct. 3. | 254 24 disc. | 664 4 
| of | 66k 4 
24, | | LIS — | 664 CT 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1808. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease 


{ 


Oct. 7. | 425.53 | 268.35 235.29) 
oc g 

14.) 42 52] 25 32)22 

21.144 53} 26 S1)24 

44 54) 26 32/25 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Mea, 4 
Edinburgh Market, Peck. 
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R. will not suit our Miscellany. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are much obliged to Zimon for the information he has Br Jeratit’ 

which we shall carefully avail ourselves ; though, from different consice! 

it does not appear necessary to communicate it to our readers. of Glotiaes 

We shall avail ourselves, in part at least, of the communications 


The Poem on Arthur Seat is unavoidably postponed till our next. 


London. 
| Wheat.| Barley | Oats. | Pease. Bolls. | Price. | Balls | 
Oct. 3.] 70 95]38 42 | 36] 58 62 11. | 260 {21 20 
70 96|40 45 | 32 $7156 61 18. 180 | 2! 
70 92) 4) 45 | S4 89155 59 25.| 280 | 2 
24.| 72 981] 40 47 | 34 40] 54 60 
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